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This  latest  church  union  survey1  — published  fittingly  in  the  jubilee  year  of  the 
Church  of  South  India  — testifies  to  the  vitality  and,  increasingly,  the  diversity  of  the 
united  and  uniting  churches  around  the  world. 

The  previous  survey  announced  plans  for  the  sixth  international  consultation  to 
be  held  at  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica,  in  March  1995. 2 The  consultation  was  rooted  in  a life 
of  worship  both  vital  and  reflective,  and  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the  host  church  — 
the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  Cayman  Islands  — was  itself  the  result  of  a 
recent  (1992)  union,  as  reported  in  the  previous  edition  of  the  survey.  The 
consultation  was  characterized  by  the  great  diversity  of  its  participants  and  the 
extreme  variety  of  their  perspectives  on  the  nature  of  visible  church  unity  and  how  it 
can  best  be  manifested  today.  The  classic  search  for  structural  union  was,  of  course, 
constitutive  of  the  consultation;  but  to  these  church  union  efforts  were  added  a host 
of  other  options:  unity  by  steps  and  stages,  covenants,  covenanting  councils, 
partnership  arrangements,  local  ecumenical  partnerships,  cooperative  parishes,  and 
agreements  enabling  the  recognition  — and  even  full  interchangeability  — of 
ministries.  In  effect  the  united  and  uniting  churches  were  inviting  into  sharing  and 
conversation  the  whole  range  of  present-day  efforts  towards  visible  unity.  As 
suggested  in  the  introduction  to  the  record  of  the  consultation,  it  offered  perhaps  a 
“ unifying  moment , an  event  which  made  visible  almost  the  full  scope  of  the  many 
and  diverse  understandings  of,  and  impulses  towards,  ‘visible  unity’  which  shape  the 
ecumenical  scene  today”.3 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  breadth  of  vision  that  the  consultation,  convened  by  a 
church  family  stemming  mainly  from  Reformed  and  Congregational  roots,  called  for 
Faith  and  Order  to  give  special  attention  “to  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  church  and 
its  relation  to  the  ministry  of  oversight  expressed  personally,  collectively  and  commu- 
nally, as  well  as  the  various  means  of  safeguarding  continuity  in  the  life  of  the 
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church”.4  In  addition  the  consultation  affirmed  the  long-standing  policy  of  the  united 
and  uniting  churches  not  to  form  a world  confessional  body.  They  stressed  their  desire 
to  relate  to  the  wider  ecumenical  movement,  not  least  through  a wide  range  of 
programmes  and  structures  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  — but  this  within  the 
framework  of  their  relationship  to  the  Faith  and  Order  commission,  which  should 
continue  to  act  as  a common  contact  point  and,  to  use  the  image  of  consultation 
moderator  Martin  Cressey,  a “clearing  house”,5  for  the  united  and  uniting  churches. 
Reflection  on  the  implications  of  the  consultation  and  its  results  continues;6  I have 
suggested  elsewhere  that  at  Ocho  Rios  the  united  and  uniting  churches  were  affirming 
the  following: 

— a new  sense  of  vocation  to  their  own  identity  as  united  churches; 

— a new  sense  of  vocation  to  a form  of  unity  as  appropriate  for  each  time  and  each 
place;  x 

— a new  sense  of  vocation  to  unity  as  an  inescapable  implication  of  the  ecumenical 
experience  itself; 

— a new  sense  of  vocation  to  ecclesiological  reflection  on  the  implications  of  unity, 
particularly  the  question  of  episcope;  and 

— a new  sense  of  vocation  to  increased  participation  in  the  wider  ecumenical 
movement.7 

The  diversity  at  Ocho  Rios  is  confirmed  and  echoed  in  the  accounts  in  this  edition 
of  the  church  union  survey.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
classify  union  discussions  according  to  the  neat  categories  of  twenty  years  ago.  Where 
long-standing  processes  towards  structural  integration  of  church  bodies  continue  (the 
Church  Unity  Commission  in  South  Africa,  the  Commission  of  the  Covenanted 
Churches  in  Wales,  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  in  the  US)  they  are,  without 
exception,  grappling  creatively  with  difficult  issues  of  theology  and  ecclesiology. 
Often  these  focus  upon  questions  of  church  order,  particularly  ministry  and,  within 
that  field,  particularly  the  question  of  the  episcopal  office.  In  some  places,  processes 
towards  structural  union  have  ended  (the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  in  New 
Zealand)  — not  on  the  grounds  that  unity  is  unimportant,  but  because  it  is  seen  to  be 
“already  happening”  at  the  level  of  local  congregations.  And  even  in  these  contexts, 
fresh  impulses  towards  union  have  often  arisen  among  churches  at  the  official  level. 
The  impulse  towards  union  is  diverse,  at  times  even  chaotic,  but  it  is  vital  and  it  is 
strong. 

Readers  of  this  survey  will  be  struck  by  how  the  various  union  discussions  grapple 
with  fundamental  theological,  ecclesiological  and,  not  least,  ethical  issues.  To  take 
two  examples:  there  is  the  experiment  in  Wales  towards  the  office  of  “ecumenical 
bishop”;  there  is  the  search  in  South  Africa  for  a just  reconciliation  and  reunion  among 
the  several  churches  within  the  Reformed  family.  Such  matters  of  faith  and  church  life 
take  on  a concreteness  and  practical  reality  precisely  because  the  discussion  cannot 
remain  theoretical  or  abstract,  aiming  as  it  does  at  a form  of  visible  unity  which  is 
expressed  in  church  order,  in  the  actual  institutional  life  of  the  churches,  with 
profound  implications  for  all  areas  of  the  church’s  life. 

As  usual  the  accounts  of  union  activities  are  published  substantially  as  received 
from  the  various  union  correspondents,  who  are  named  in  each  case.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  correspondents,  or  from  the  present 
writer  at  Faith  and  Order/Unit  I,  WCC,  150,  route  de  Femey,  1211  Geneva  2, 
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Switzerland.  Several  additional  accounts,  treating  situations  of  unusual  interest,  have 
been  compiled  from  news  sources  and  are  printed  after  the  correspondents’  reports. 
We  regret  particularly  that  for  technical  reasons  information  could  not  be  obtained  on 
the  latest  reported  church  union,  in  Indonesia.  A full  account  of  this  union  will  be 
sought  for  the  next  edition  of  the  survey. 

In  reflecting  on  the  pilgrimage  and  significance  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches  I 
am  drawn  again  and  again  to  a memorable  comment  of  the  great  Asian  ecumenist  D.T. 
Niles.  Criticizing  the  “functional”  language  used  of  church  unions  in  Section  V of  the 
first  WCC  assembly  at  Amsterdam  (1948),  Niles  said:  “No  union  schemes  have  come 
about  — the  churches  have  united”*  His  point  was  that  church  unions  are  not  a matter 
of  realizing  this  or  that  “scheme”,  but  of  the  total  commitment  of  hitherto-separated 
church  bodies  to  a new  life  of  common  worship,  confession,  reflection  and  decision- 
making. Classically  the  united  and  uniting  churches  have  insisted  that  this  new  life  can 
be  entered  only  through  a process  of  dying  to  old  forms  and  structures.  This  vision 
continues  to  challenge  all  those  — whatever  the  form  of  their  present  search  for  greater 
visible  unity  — who  seek  to  be  faithful  to  Christ’s  prayer  “that  they  may  be  one. . . that 
the  world  may  know  that  you  have  sent  me”  (John  17:22-23). 
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AOTEAROA-NEW  ZEALAND 

FORUM  OF  COOPERATIVE  VENTURES  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  IN 
AOTEAROA,  NEW  ZEALAND  AND  POLYNESIA:  Associated  Churches  of  Christ 
in  New  Zealand;  Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand;  Methodist  Church  of  New 
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Zealand/Te  Hahi  Weteriana  O Aotearoa;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa  New 
Zealand  (formerly  the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council) 


KATHRYN  MCKENZIE 


Becoming  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures 

The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  may  seem  a strange  name  for  this  unity 
movement  involving  the  above-named  churches,  whom  we  call  “negotiating  partners”. 
This  name  came  about  from  our  endeavour  to  shift  the  focus  to  those  in  the  churches 
who  are  actively  involved  in  pursuing  models  of  unity. 

A cooperative  venture  (CV)  is  a church,  parish  or  faith  community  that  has  signed 
an  agreement  of  cooperation  or  unity  involving  two  or  more  of  the  five  negotiating 
partner  denominations.  These  CV  agreements  signify  a range  of  cooperation,  the 
majority  being  what  we  call  a common  provisions  agreement.  This  is  our  standard 
unity  agreement  for  the  coming  together  of  two  or  more  denominations  in  the  local 
community  to  form  one  local  church  or  parish.  Other  CVs  may  be  an  agreement  to 
share  ministry  or  buildings,  a Local  Ecumenical  Project  (LEP)  that  does  not  involve  a 
parish  or  church,  or  a special  agreement  of  unity,  or  cooperation,  that  takes  in  the 
different  reality  of  that  particular  community,  such  as  a uniting  parish  that  involves 
cluster  churches  from  two  or  more  of  the  negotiating  partners.  There  are  161  CVs  in 
total,  and  122  of  these  have  common  provisions  agreements. 

Formerly,  as  the  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council  (NCUC),  the  union  move- 
ment tended  to  revolve  around  that  council.  Here  the  negotiating  partners  worked  out 
compromises  in  each  of  these  structures  to  deal  with  this  difficult  phenomenon,  the 
CVs.  This  led  to  a growing  sense  of  frustration  amongst  those  in  CVs  at  their  inability 
to  share  their  experience  of  unity  and  to  make  their  unique  voice  heard  in  the  courts  of 
the  negotiating  partners. 

The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  developed  from  a series  of  conferences  of 
cooperative  venture  and  negotiating  partner  representatives,  culminating  in  the  inau- 
gural gathering  of  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  in  September  1995.  This  new 
model  of  being  together  on  the  journey  towards  unity  enables  every  member  of  a CV  to 
be  a member  of  the  Forum,  including  the  representatives  of  the  negotiating  partners. 
This  also  formalizes  the  participation  of  the  Forum  within  the  structures  of  the 
negotiating  partners. 

Between  biennial  gatherings  of  the  Forum  its  work  is  carried  out  by  a standing 
committee,  a body  of  elected  CV  and  negotiating  partner  representatives.  This 
committee  had  its  first  meeting  in  March  1996.  We  urgently  needed  to  find  a way  of 
working  creatively  which  enabled  us  to  take  the  issues,  concerns,  identity  and  work 
beyond  the  meetings  of  the  standing  committee  and  into  the  Forum  as  a whole  thrice- 
yearly. 

After  considering  models  of  meeting  we  adopted  the  process  used  by  the  decision- 
making body  of  Taha  Maori  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Each  meeting  has  a theme. 
Members  share  their  concerns,  reports  are  received,  we  do  theological  reflection  on 
the  theme  and  finally  do  the  work  of  the  Forum  based  on  the  particular  theme  of  the 
meeting.  The  theme  of  our  June  meeting  was  “Birthing  the  Forum”.  After  doing  some 
theological  reflection  on  creation,  we  considered  how  the  Forum  should  “be”.  This 
proceeded  under  four  areas  of  concern:  (1)  regional  relationships,  (2)  national 
relationships,  (3)  financial  structures,  and  (4)  our  model  of  participation. 
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We  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  this  way  of  working  helped  us  clarify  the 
issues  and  made  it  much  easier  to  make  the  decisions  which  were  needed  on  our 
ongoing  life.  The  June  meeting  was  our  first  using  this  process,  and  we  are  confident 
that  our  familiarity  with  it  will  increase  at  future  meetings.  In  a reflection  on  this 
meeting  by  standing  committee  representatives,  several  commented  on  the  amount  of 
agreement  which  existed  in  the  discussion,  despite  the  widely  divergent  points  of  view 
held  by  the  members. 

In  her  reflection  on  the  June  standing  committee  meeting,  one  member  wrote: 
“With  such  a wide  range  of  theological  approaches  and  personalities  from  so  many 
backgrounds  within  and  across  the  partner  churches,  it  is  good  to  have  the  kind  of 
accord  and  fellowship  one  finds  in  the  Forum.  This  is  more  so  than  one  often  finds 
within  a group  of  supposedly  like-minded  people,  even  within  a local  church  setting.” 
But  then,  this  surely  is  what  the  journey  of  unity  is  all  about! 

Forum  standing  committee  plans 

Our  June  meeting  came  up  with  a regional  forum  proposal  — a way  to  be  the 
Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  locally  which  will  enable  the  work  to  be  done  by  the 
whole  Forum,  and  prevent  the  standing  committee  from  becoming  a hierarchical  body 
making  all  the  decisions.  This  was  sent  to  CVs,  joint  regional  committees  (a 
committee  of  negotiating  partner  representatives  — a regional  model  of  the  former 
NCUC)  and  negotiating  partners  for  their  consideration  and  feedback. 

At  our  March  1997  standing  committee  meeting  we  will  shape  up  the  responses  to 
the  regional  forum  proposal;  and  at  the  1997  biennial  meeting  of  the  Forum  of 
Cooperative  Ventures  in  July  our  theme  will  be  “Celebrating  and  Inaugurating  the 
Regional  Forums”. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper,  the  standing  committee  is  about  to  meet  again  for 
the  third  time  this  year  [1996].  The  theme  of  this  meeting  is,  “What  is  church?”  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  when  the  problems  have  come,  issues  about  our  different 
understandings  of  what  it  means  to  be  church  continually  come  to  the  fore. 

Towards  a uniting  church  in  Aotearoa/New  Zealand 

The  combined  church  union  committees  of  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ, 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  negotiating  partners  have  formulated  a process  for  becom- 
ing the  Uniting  Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  which  requires  the  Forum  of 
Cooperative  Ventures  to  facilitate  the  process.  They  call  the  model  of  uniting  church 
which  they  propose  a “federal”  model.  This  envisages  a national,  over-arching 
structure  within  which  local  parishes  and  congregations  can  continue  to  function  as  a 
single  denomination,  or  as  a uniting  or  cooperating  venture. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  involves  each  committee  of  the  negotiating  partners 
seeking  a dialogue  with  the  equivalent  committees  of  the  other  partners  to  determine 
what  things  they  can  do  better  together.  At  the  1996  assembly  last  July  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  agreed  to  the  recommended  process. 

As  an  example  of  structural  church  unity  which  is  already  in  place,  it  behooves  the 
cooperative  ventures  and  their  forum  to  initiate  creative  models  of  unity  in  their  own 
life,  which  can  be  useful  to  the  negotiating  partners  as  they  seek  a way  forward  to 
greater  unity. 
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The  theology  of  unity  and  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures 

The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  is  an  ecumenical  organization  in  Aotearoa 
New  Zealand  with  a very  specific  task  — to  provide  a cutting  edge  for  church  union 
within  the  negotiating  partner  structures  and  the  oversight,  and  celebration,  of  the 
cooperative  venture  journey.  The  Forum  exists  alongside  the  Conference  of  Churches 
in  Aotearoa  New  Zealand  (CCANZ),  which  is  the  official  ecumenical  organization  of 
twelve  New  Zealand  churches  (including  four  of  the  five  negotiating  partners). 

In  April  this  year  the  CCANZ  established  a new  programme,  the  programme  on 
unity.  Formerly  their  unity  work  was  done  within  a programme  with  a much  wider 
agenda  and  was  less  visible.  The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  is  excited  about  this 
new  programme  and  CCANZ’ s invitation  to  us  to  provide  two  representatives  on  it. 
We  see  this  as  an  opportunity  to  wrestle  with  some  of  the  theological  issues  of  unity 
which  the  cooperative  venture  movement  has  tended  in  the  past  to  deal  with 
pragmatically,  or  to  “paper  over”  and  ignore.  Our  October  standing  committee 
meeting  on  “What  is  church?”  will  be  an  ideal  opportunity  to  highlight  these  issues  and 
offer  them  to  CCANZ’ s programme  on  unity. 

This  relationship  between  CCANZ  and  the  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  is  very 
important.  It  reminds  the  Forum  of  the  greater  implications  of  ecumenism  beyond 
structural  church  union,  and  gives  us  contact  with  a wider  network  of  churches/ 
denominations  including  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  churches.  For 
its  part  CCANZ  gains  practical  models  of  unity,  as  well  as  a context  for  using 
ecumenical  forms  of  worship  and  for  exploring  the  theological  implications  of  unity. 

The  CCANZ  also  has  always  aimed  to  work  at  the  local  community  level  and 
therefore  will  be  working  with  the  Forum  to  come  up  with  a model  for  regional  forums 
that  can  carry  out  the  mandate  of  both  organizations. 

The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures  and  international  relationships 

The  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ventures’  main  international  network  is  through  the 
WCC’s  uniting  and  united  churches  consultations.  The  former  NCUC  was  delighted  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  send  a representative,  Doug  Lendrum,  to  the  sixth 
consultation  in  Jamaica.  This  contact  reminds  us  that  we  are  not  alone  on  this  journey. 
International  enthusiasm  for  our  accomplishments  enables  us  to  appreciate  all  we  have 
achieved  on  this  journey  and  the  ideas  Doug  picked  up  by  being  there  have  offered  us 
new  models  and  new  directions  forward. 

Contact  person : Kathryn  McKenzie,  Executive  Officer,  Forum  of  Cooperative  Ven- 
tures, P.O.  Box  9049  Wellington,  Aotearoa  New  Zealand.  Fax:  +64.4  801.6001. 


THE  NETHERLANDS 


REFORMED  AND  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES:  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
(NRC);  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands  (RCN);  Evangelical-Lutheran  Church 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (ELC)  LEQ  j K0FFEMAN 


Since  1969  two  Dutch  churches  (the  NRC  and  RCN)  have  been  participating  in  the 
so-called  “Together  on  the  Way”  (TW  — in  Dutch:  “Samen  op  Weg”)  process.  In 
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1985  the  synod  of  the  ELC  decided  to  join  the  negotiations.  The  future  name  of  the 
united  church  is  to  be  United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (UPCN).  Historical 
information  can  be  found  in  the  last  survey  ( The  Ecumenical  Review,  vol.  47,  1995, 
no.  1,  pp. 78-86)  and  in  the  report  of  the  Jamaica  1995  consultation  (T.F.  Best  ed., 
Built  Together , pp.  100-105).  The  international  news  quarterly  of  the  NRC,  RCN  and 
ELC,  Uniting,  reports  on  recent  developments  in  English,  Spanish  and  Indonesian. 
This  article  is  mainly  based  on  the  Uniting  issues  of  1995  and  1996. 

I should  like  to  give  an  update  about  the  church  order  and  organizational 
developments,  of  which  those  at  the  local  level  deserve  special  attention.  I will 
conclude  with  some  reflections  on  the  present  situation. 

Secularization 

The  context  of  TW  is  characterized  by  secularization.  The  membership  of  all  three 
TW  churches  has  fallen  in  past  years.  The  total  number  of  NRC  members  (communic- 
ant, baptized,  other)  dropped  from  2,623,414  in  1990  to  2,311,190  in  1995,  a decline 
of  11.9  percent.  The  number  of  “other  members”  especially  dropped  sharply:  from 
751,487  in  1990  to  578,319  in  1995.  This  category  is  largely  formed  by  the  so-called 
“birth  members”,  those  who  are  bom  of  one  or  more  NRC  parents  but  have  not  been 
baptized  or  confirmed  (this  is  a category  unknown  to  the  RCN  and  the  ELC).  Another 
main  cause  of  the  decline  in  NRC  membership  is  ageing,  which  has  taken  place  a great 
deal  faster  than  in  the  total  Dutch  population.  The  number  of  RCN  members  has  been 
falling  since  1974,  when  there  were  879,038.  In  one  year,  1994,  the  number  dropped 
to  740,468,  representing  17.1  percent.  The  ELC  has  57  congregations,  in  all  about 
20,000  members. 

Of  course  secularization  is  not  just  a matter  of  membership  figures.  For  instance, 
the  Dutch  know  little  about  the  meaning  of  Christian  festivals.  Many  believers  are 
themselves  unaware  of  what  their  religious  festivals  commemorate  — let  alone  those 
people  who  have  not  been  in  touch  with  the  gospel  for  some  generations  now ! A recent 
survey  showed  that  no  less  than  one  in  three  believers  do  not  know  what  is  celebrated 
at  Pentecost.  The  other  Christian  festivals  are  more  familiar  to  most  people  in  this 
group:  91  percent  know  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  71  percent  that  of  Easter,  and 
69  percent  that  of  Ascension. 

The  church  order  process 

After  the  preliminary  approval  of  a new  church  order  (November  1993  in  first 
reading)  a next  “trio  synod”  (i.e.  a joint  assembly  of  the  NRC,  RCN  and  ELC  synods) 
to  deal  with  church  order  issues  was  planned  for  May  1995.  Its  purpose  was  to  have  a 
first  discussion  of  the  ordinances  (by-laws,  implementing  regulations)  which  went 
with  the  draft  church  order  for  the  UPCN. 

But  in  March  1995  problems  arose  and  the  plans  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time 
being.  The  NRC  first  wanted  to  arrange  matters  concerning  the  “Together  on  the  Way” 
process  at  their  own  synod  meeting  in  June.  The  two  other  TW  churches  agreed  with 
this,  because  there  seemed  insufficient  support  at  that  moment,  mainly  in  the  NRC,  for 
TW.  The  immediate  reason  for  the  postponement  of  the  assembly  were  letters  from  24 
NRC  “classical  assemblies”  (those  at  the  administrative  level  of  the  “class”,  i.e. 
between  the  local  congregation  and  the  regional  body),  requesting  that  discussion  of 
the  ordinances  be  deferred  until  NRC  positions  on  the  TW  process  had  become  clear. 
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Discussions  were  originally  postponed  until  January  1996  when  it  was  to  be  clear  how 
people  in  the  three  churches  had  reacted  to  the  draft  church  order  of  the  UPCN  as  such. 
Later  on,  plans  had  to  be  changed  again  due  to  ongoing  unrest  in  the  NRC  (see  below). 

Thus,  the  June  1995  assembly  of  the  NRC  synod  was  entirely  dominated  by 
Together  on  the  Way.  After  an  elaborate  discussion  — in  which  the  differences  were 
once  again  all  too  apparent  — synod  decided  to  meet  the  “concerned”  NRC  members 
half  way  by  promising  that  at  the  end  of  that  year  there  would  first  be  an  internal  NRC 
discussion  on  the  advice  of  the  Commission  for  Church  Order  Affairs  regarding  the 
reactions  from  NRC  congregations  to  the  draft  church  order.  This  discussion  would 
have  to  make  it  clear  how  much  support  there  was  for  TW  in  the  NRC,  and  what  this 
meant  for  the  NRC  itself.  Another  decision  of  the  NRC  synod  was  that  the  “unification 
decision”  would  have  to  be  taken  by  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  synod.  This 
unification  decision,  the  final  decision  on  the  way  towards  unification  of  the  three 
churches,  will  only  be  taken  when  the  church  order  with  corresponding  ordinances  for 
the  future  united  church  has  been  completely  approved.  It  was  already  laid  down  in  the 
NRC  church  order  that  the  approval  of  this  new  church  order  must  take  place  in  a 
synod  with  double  representation.  But  the  NRC  church  order  does  not  yet  contain  a 
provision  for  taking  a decision  on  unification.  It  has  now  been  decided  that  an 
“additional  clause”  will  be  drawn  up  which  prescribes  a two-thirds  majority.  This 
clause  has  to  be  submitted  “for  consideration”  to  the  classical  assemblies.  Then,  if  so 
desired,  it  will  be  ratified  in  a second  reading  by  the  synod.  At  this  moment,  therefore, 
it  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  unification  decision  does  indeed  need  to  be  taken  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  NRC  synod. 

In  May  1995  the  new  general  synod  of  the  RCN  decided  to  meet  in  June,  shortly 
after  the  June  assembly  of  the  NRC  synod,  in  order  to  evaluate  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  major  TW  partner.  Many  members  of  the  RCN  synod  voiced  their 
concern  about  the  possible  slo wing-down  of  the  unification  process,  arguing  that  delay 
in  fact  could  decrease  the  commitment  of  local  congregations  and  demoralize  staff 
employees  on  the  national  and  regional  levels  who  have  been  working  for  unification 
for  so  long.  Eventually  the  synod  took  several  unanimous  decisions  in  line  with  the 
outcome  of  the  NRC  synod,  but  underlining  the  need  for  unequivocal  and  clear 
objectives,  including  a time  schedule  for  the  years  to  come. 

In  the  ELC  also  concerns  were  voiced  in  spring  1995,  An  extraordinary  general 
church  assembly  was  held  in  March  (in  an  assembly  all  Lutheran  congregations  are 
represented),  which  had  been  requested  by  ten  concerned  Lutheran  congregations. 
They  believed  that  the  draft  church  order  for  the  future  united  church  was  too 
backward-looking  and  that  the  few  Lutheran  elements  in  the  church  order  are  hard  to 
find.  However,  a majority  of  some  250  persons  present  voted  against  a motion  to  reject 
the  draft  church  order.  A motion  to  pay  more  attention  to  an  alliance  of  “living” 
Lutheran  congregations  received  sufficient  support.  In  the  meantime,  Lutherans  who 
are  afraid  of  losing  their  identity  in  the  united  church  have  founded  the  Association  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Netherlands  and  Its 
Congregations. 

When  a global  survey  of  the  reactions  from  the  congregations  to  the  draft  church 
order  was  submitted  as  an  interim  information  report  to  the  Lutheran  synod,  which  met 
9-10  June,  it  became  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  had 
approved  the  draft  church  order.  Also,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  had  reacted 
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positively.  In  an  extra  meeting  early  in  September,  Lutherans  discussed  the  present 
situation  of  TW  and  it  was  again  agreed  that  the  continuation  of  existing  Lutheran 
churches  is  a necessary  condition  for  the  participation  of  the  ELC  in  Together  on  the 
Way.  But  in  the  draft  church  order  the  Lutherans  see  enough  continuity  with  the 
Lutheran  tradition  to  guarantee  the  continuation  of  existing  Lutheran  congregations, 
and  with  their  own  spirituality  within  the  UPCN. 

Later  in  1995,  the  NRC  and  the  RCN  drew  up  a survey  of  the  reactions  in 
congregations,  churches  and  classes  to  the  draft  church  order.  From  this  survey  the 
boards  concluded  that  the  trio  synod  in  January  1996  would  have  to  discuss  first 
whether  there  is  sufficient  support  in  the  official  assemblies  of  the  three  church 
communities  for  unification  as  envisaged  in  the  draft  church  order.  This  implied  a 
further  delay  in  the  church  order  process. 

The  RCN  church  assemblies  largely  agree  with  the  draft  church  order.  Only  a few 
are  entirely  opposed  to  it,  mainly  from  fear  that  the  confessional  character  of  the 
church  will  be  lost  if  this  church  order  is  approved. 

Although  the  NRC  reactions  are  less  positive,  a majority  of  the  NRC  wishes  to 
pursue  the  path  of  unification.  A survey  of  the  reactions  to  the  draft  church  order 
showed  that  there  is  not  enough  support  in  the  NRC  classical  assemblies  for  the 
unchanged  continuation  of  the  TW  process.  However,  there  is  sufficient  support  for 
intensification  and  development  of  cooperation  in  the  TW  structure.  According  to  the 
NRC  committee  for  Church  Order  Affairs  (CO A),  which  surveyed  the  NRC  reactions, 
the  TW  process  could  be  continued  if  two  important  conditions  were  met:  the  draft 
church  order  must  offer  enough  space  to  “pursue  one’s  own  forms  of  church  life  within 
the  joint  church”  and  no  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  time  within  which  the 
unification  must  be  realized. 

The  NRC  synod  adopted  this  advice  of  the  CO  A,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  it 
wanted  to  proceed  with  TW,  and  that  unification  remains  the  final  goal.  This  ended  the 
idea  of  replacing  integration  by  federation  as  an  intermediate  step  or  final  model,  and 
in  fact  proved  to  be  a major  breakthrough.  In  many  cases,  as  the  COA  observed,  the 
request  for  a federation  should  be  seen  as  no  more  than  a request  for  more  time  to  grow 
closer  to  each  other.  The  advice  of  the  COA,  too,  was  included  in  the  trio  synod  of 
January. 

An  opposite  feeling  was  voiced  by  the  synod  of  the  ELC  shortly  before  the  end  of 
1995.  It  passed  a motion  calling  on  the  partner  churches  in  the  TW  process  to  state 
“unambiguously”  that  they  still  intend  to  unify  in  the  United  Protestant  Church  in  the 
Netherlands  (UPCN)  within  the  foreseeable  future.  The  entire  Lutheran  synod  thus 
wished  to  express  its  dissatisfaction,  broadly  felt  in  the  Lutheran  church,  with  the  slow 
tempo  of  the  unification  process  of  the  three  TW  churches. 

New  decisions  in  early  1996  actually  met  these  ELC  concerns.  In  January  the  trio 
synod  approved  a step-by-step  plan  which  establishes  the  “timetable  for  the  church 
order”.  This  decision  brought  forward  the  date  by  which  the  draft  church  order  for  the 
UPCN  must  be  ready.  By  approving  this  plan  the  trio  synod  has  undertaken  to 
incorporate  the  reactions  in  an  adapted  text  of  the  church  order  in  1997.  But  it  also 
became  clear  that  the  whole  church  order  process  would  take  considerably  more  time 
than  expected.  Not  only  the  fundamental  church  order  and  ordinances  have  to  be 
decided  on,  but  in  various  fields  of  activity  additional  and  very  specific  arrangements 
and  regulations  have  to  be  prepared.  Civil  law  will  also  require  additional  procedures. 
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At  the  moment  most  insiders  do  not  expect  a final  unification  decision  to  be  taken 
before  the  year  2002. 

Nevertheless,  the  conservative  wing  of  the  NRC  in  particular  continued  to 
argue  that  the  process  is  going  too  fast  and  too  far.  One  NRC  minister  even  left  the 
synod  because  in  his  view  it  failed  to  listen  sufficiently  to  the  objections  in  NRC 
classes  to  the  TW  process.  Things  became  even  more  complicated  due  to  an 
internal  NRC  development.  Already  in  1991  the  synod  had  decided  that  as  of 
1 January  1996  there  would  be  only  one  form  of  administration  instead  of  three. 
The  introduction  of  this  uniform  system  of  administration  entailed  that,  from  1996 
on,  in  all  congregations  “church  wardens”  (i.e.  those  in  charge  of  financial 
management)  would  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  church  council.  Some 
congregations  interpreted  this  system  of  administration  — with  dismay  — as  an 
instrument  for  promoting  the  TW  process.  They  were  opposed  to  a future  situation 
in  which  their  property  will  belong  to  the  UPCN.  To  safeguard  their  own  property, 
various  congregations  therefore  even  placed  their  possessions  in  a foundation,  and 
73  church  councils  took  legal  action  against  the  decision  of  synod.  They  lost  the 
case,  after  which  61  councils  appealed  to  a higher  court.  But  this  appeal  does  not 
temporarily  invalidate  the  new  regulation. 

However,  these  developments  did  not  further  slow  down  the  process.  Discussions 
on  the  ordinances  could  begin.  Between  September  and  November  1996,  almost  two 
hundred  NRC,  RCN  and  Lutheran  synod  members  studied  a large  package  of 
ordinances  that  go  with  the  draft  church  order  of  the  UPCN.  These  by-laws,  drawn  up 
by  the  church  order  study  group  of  the  three  TW  churches,  form  the  practical  rules  for 
daily  routine  in  the  congregations.  Comments  will  be  shared  with  the  trio  synod 
assembly  in  January  1997.  If  everything  happens  according  to  plan  that  trio  synod  will 
approve  a set  of  ordinances  “in  first  reading”.  For  May  1997  a second  round  of 
discussion  about  the  (fundamental)  church  order  is  scheduled. 

The  organizational  procedure 

The  synods  of  the  three  Together  on  the  Way  churches  are  not  only  responsible  for 
the  confession  and  the  church  order  of  the  future  united  church,  they  are  also  ordinary 
employers  of  hundreds  of  staff  members.  Besides  a new  church  order,  the  unification 
also  involves  a new  labour  organization.  This  integration  of  the  supra-local  organiza- 
tions had  to  be  prepared  by  a special  task  force. 

At  the  end  of  October  1994  the  trio  synod  had  approved  the  report  “People  and 
Structures”,  which  outlined  the  structure  of  the  national  and  regional  organization  of 
the  future  United  Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands.  The  new  organization  should 
be  more  “market-oriented”,  and  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  should  play  an 
important  role.  The  report  was  given  to  the  boards  of  synod  “as  a work  assignment”. 
On  this  basis  a project  plan  was  drawn  up  for  the  penultimate  phase  of  the  integratioa 
process  of  the  three  churches,  in  which  the  shape  of  the  future  organization  were  to  be 
marked  as  specifically  as  possible.  Commissions  started  working  together  with 
administrators,  and  project  teams  with  officials,  to  detail  the  structure  of  the  supra- 
local  organization  of  the  future  church. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  two  areas  (church  order  and  labour  organization)  could 
run  parallel.  But  as  mentioned  before,  the  discussion  of  the  ordinances  had  been 
deferred  until  January  1997.  On  the  principle  that  the  structure  follows  the  church 
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order,  this  meant  that  work  on  the  labour  organization  could  not  continue  either  and 
that  reflection  was  necessary. 

The  trio  synod  failed  to  resolve  this  problem  at  the  October  1995  assembly.  A 
decision  on  the  churches’  administrative  offices  was  deferred  until  January  1996.  The 
problem  was  that  some  synod  members  had  serious  objections  to  the  proposal  of 
synodal  boards  to  dismantle  the  project  organization  which  was  preparing  the  integra- 
tion of  the  respective  labour  organizations.  The  boards  held  that  the  project  organiza- 
tion no  longer  served  its  purpose  because  the  unification  of  the  churches  had  been 
postponed  as  a result  of  delays  in  the  timetable  for  achieving  the  church  order.  But 
supporters  of  the  TW  process  did  not  want  the  most  successful  and  least  controversial 
part  of  the  integration  process  to  be  struck  off. 

However,  in  January  1996  the  trio  synod  decided  that  the  Together  on  the  Way 
churches  should  continue  on  the  path  towards  unification.  The  trio  synod  approved  a 
report  “Further  on  the  Way  Together”,  of  the  three  boards.  In  this  new  report  the 
boards  indicated  how  the  supra-local  organizations  could  best  cooperate  within  the 
existing  church  order  frameworks.  The  structure  report  “People  and  Structures”, 
which  had  been  previously  approved,  remained  the  touchstone  here. 

Central  accommodation  was  seen  as  being  of  decisive  importance  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  national  organizations.  Since  decisions  of  the  trio  synod  always  need 
to  be  approved  in  the  individual  synods,  the  NRC  synod  devoted  another  lengthy 
discussion  to  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  was  ratified  with  19  dissenting 
votes  out  of  75. 

The  trio  synod  of  May  1996  tabled  a first  concrete  proposal  for  a central  location, 
and  in  October  1996  it  was  decided  in  principle  to  move  all  national  offices  to  Utrecht, 
which  decision  will  probably  be  implemented  in  1998  if  all  negotiations  succeed  in 
time.  In  the  following  interim  period  — from  the  move  to  Utrecht  until  the  official 
unification  of  the  three  churches  — a cooperative  structure  will  work  under  the 
responsibility  of  the  three  synods. 

Final  decision-making  on  the  organizational  process  will  take  place  only  after  the 
church  order  for  the  UPCN  has  been  approved  in  the  second  reading,  and  the 
corresponding  ordinances  in  the  first  reading.  The  trio  synod  held  that  integration  of 
the  supra-local  organizations  of  the  three  churches  involved  is  desirable  in  any  case, 
regardless  of  possible  changes  or  decisions  regarding  the  new  church  order.  The 
proposed  structure  is  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  such  changes,  according  to  the 
trio  synod. 

The  local  level 

TW  originally  was,  and  still  is,  first  of  all  a grassroots  movement.  Over  the  years, 
- the  number  of  officially  approved  federation  agreements  on  the  local  level  has  risen  to 
about  150.  Measured  by  the  number  of  congregations,  this  means  that  about  9 percent 
of  the  NRC  congregations  and  about  17.5  percent  of  the  RCN  congregations  are 
officially  federated.  ELC  congregations  hardly  participate,  among  other  reasons 
because  of  their  size.  The  form  which  the  federations  take  varies  considerably.  There 
are  about  75  federations  in  which  congregations  with  only  one  minister  are  involved. 
But  the  number  of  approved  federation  agreements  is  not  a good  criterion  for  the  extent 
to  which  congregations  are  “Together  on  the  Way”.  There  are  many  congregations 
which  work  together  without  formalizing  this  cooperation  in  a federation  agreement. 
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Several  of  them  have  called  on  congregations  to  send  a letter  to  the  synod  members. 
At  the  end  of  June  1995  the  synodal  offices  had  already  received  more  than  500 
letters,  largely  from  congregations  which  in  one  way  or  another  are  Together  on  the 
Way. 

In  fact,  everybody  agrees  that  the  federated  congregations  should  not  be  the 
victims  of  this  delay.  At  present  these  congregations  are  facing  many  practical 
problems  because  they  are  still  formally  bound  to  the  rules  of  both  churches  involved. 
For  instance,  they  work  with  different  sources  of  funding  and  different  accounting 
departments,  although  in  practice  these  matters  have  become  integrated.  The  synod 
therefore  urged  the  joint  boards  to  make  haste  in  putting  forward  proposals  outlining 
how  the  obstacles  for  federated  congregations,  especially  with  regard  to  member 
registration,  can  be  removed.  The  trio  synod  therefore  discussed  a memorandum 
which  listed  the  main  problems.  These  concern,  among  other  things,  geographical 
boundaries  which  do  not  coincide,  the  sending  of  double  delegations  to  the  federated 
classical  assemblies,  and  the  various  systems  of  assigning  quotas.  The  problems  were 
identified  and  solutions  initiated.  A number  of  difficulties  can  be  solved  by  giving 
proper  information  to  the  TW  congregations.  Other  problems  can  only  be  solved  by 
new  (provisional)  church  order  provisions.  Concrete  proposals  are  expected  to  be 
presented  to  the  trio  synod  soon. 

Some  final  observations 

Where  1995  was  a year  of  unexpected  and  regrettable  delay,  1996  seems  to  have 
brought  a new  impetus  to  the  unification  process,  both  in  the  formulation  of  a new 
church  order  as  well  as  in  the  design  of  a joint  structure  of  the  three  churches  involved. 
It  took  time  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  a process  like  this.  Those  in  favour  of  the 
process  had  to  realize  that,  for  procedural  and  legal  reasons,  a longer  road  has  to  be 
taken  than  they  had  expected.  Those  who  oppose  TW  had  to  understand  that,  in  fact, 
the  point  of  no  return  has  already  been  reached.  Although  final  decisions  are  still  to  be 
taken,  withdrawal  from  the  process  as  such  may  be  regarded  as  impossible. 

Differences  in  attitude  and  “culture”  play  an  important  role.  For  instance,  the  time- 
honoured  RCN  approach  to  taking  decisions  and  carrying  them  out  might  to  a certain 
extent  be  harmful  to  the  church  in  the  TW  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  NRC 
decided  to  investigate  whether  the  NRC  classical  assemblies,  like  the  synod,  feel  that 
the  church’s  way  of  working  and  life  need  to  be  renewed.  This  was  decided  by  the 
NRC  synod  in  its  November  1995  assembly  after  publication  of  a policy  plan 
“Renewal  and  Continuation”.  The  result  conjures  up  the  image  of  “a  diligent  and  well- 
meaning  organization  which  cannot  say  no  and  consequently  runs  the  risk  of  working 
in  a fragmentary  way  and  with  outdated  means  because  it  does  not  have  enough  room 
to  invest  in  radical  renewal”.  So  there  is  a clear  need  for  an  outlook  which  can  serve  as 
a guideline  for  the  operational  work.  The  policy  plan  gives  impetus  to  this  by 
mentioning  a number  of  important  threats  to  the  church,  which  at  the  same  time  can  be 
seen  as  opportunities  or  challenges:  secularization,  individualization  and  the  new 
spirituality.  The  plan  also  indicates  the  following  priorities:  development  of  network 
facilities  using  the  new  media,  stimulation  of  congregations  to  exchange  knowledge 
and  experiences,  development  of  a view  of  renewed  spirituality  and  of  theological 
scientific  research  and  education,  and  renewal  of  the  supervision  and  organizational 
style  of  the  supra-local  organization. 
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Will  other  churches  join  the  TW  process  in  due  course?  Evangelical  groups  and 
the  established  Protestant  churches  are  indeed  coming  closer  together.  Since  early 
1995,  the  TW  process  includes  some  “guests”.  The  Alliance  of  Free  Evangelical 
Congregations  (AFEC)  was  the  first.  Representatives  of  the  AFEC  are  present  in  the 
synod  of  the  three  denominations;  they  have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  The 
AFEC  is  a loose  confederation  of  congregations  which  seceded  from  the  NRC  in 
the  last  century.  The  approximately  fifty  congregations  already  have  close  relations 
with  the  NRC  and  the  RCN,  as  is  shown  by  the  tradition  of  pulpit  exchange  and  joint 
church  services. 

An  invitation  to  become  involved  as  guests  in  the  TW  process  was  also  sent  to  two 
churches  in  which  Dutch  people  with  a Moluccan  background  assemble,  the  Moluccan 
Evangelical  Church  (MEC)  and  the  Emergency  Congregation  of  the  Moluccan 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands  (ECMPCN).  Both  churches  — which  are 
cooperating  more  closely  with  each  other,  too  — reacted  positively.  This  decision  also 
marks  an  important  change  in  relationships  between  NRC,  RCN,  MEC,  ECMPCN  and 
the  PGI  (the  Indonesian  Council  of  Churches).  On  7 March  1995  in  Jakarta  a joint 
agreement  was  signed  in  which  the  denominations  involved  declare  their  willingness 
to  enter  into  an  official  ecumenical  relationship  with  each  other.  The  agreement  is 
intended  to  stimulate  the  dialogue  between  Indonesian  churches  and  Moluccan 
churches  in  the  Netherlands. 

Let  me  repeat  my  conclusion  in  Built  Together,  this  might  be  an  important 
development,  also  in  terms  of  the  mission  of  the  church  today  in  our  society.  In  a way 
it  could  be  regarded  as  an  implementation  of  art.  X/4  of  the  draft  church  order,  which 
reads:  “With  a view  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  vocation,  the  congregation  makes  grateful 
use,  in  a relationship  of  reciprocity,  of  insights  and  experiences  offered  to  it  by 
congregations  of  which  the  members  come  from  different  cultures.” 

Contact  person:  Prof.  Leo  Koffeman,  Postbus  202,  3830  AE  Leusden,  Netherlands. 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

CHURCH  UNITY  COMMISSION:  (Anglican)  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern 
Africa;  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church;  Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa; 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church;  United 
Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa 

DONALD  G.L.  CRAGG 

At  the  time  of  the  last  survey  the  Church  Unity  Commission  (CUC)  had  been 
mandated  by  a consultation  of  church  leaders  in  March  1993  to  prepare  proposals  for 
the  mutual  recognition  of  ordained  ministries.  Subsequent  developments  were  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  winter  1996  issue  of  the  CUC  newsletter: 

“Regional  groups  were  invited  to  consider  the  issue  and  their  responses  were  laid 
before  the  CUC  doctrine  committee  in  July  1994.  This  committee  proposed  a two- 
stage  process  which  was  endorsed  by  the  CUC  central  committee  in  October  1994. 

“In  the  first  stage,  member  churches  would  be  asked  to  recognize  each  others’ 
ordained  ministers  as  true  ministers  in  the  church  of  God  and  to  permit  them,  while 
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remaining  ministers  of  their  own  churches , to  exercise  a preaching,  teaching,  pastoral 
and  sacramental  ministry  in  any  CUC  church.  This  would  fall  short  of  complete 
reconciliation  because  ministers  wishing  to  transfer  to  another  denomination  would 
have  to  comply  with  the  procedures  and  discipline  of  the  receiving  church.  The  canons 
of  the  Church  of  the  Province  require  an  Anglican  priest  to  be  episcopally  ordained, 
and  until  such  time  as  these  were  amended  a minister  transferring  from  another  CUC 
church  would  have  to  accept  episcopal  ordination.  Unfortunately  the  statement  issued 
by  the  CUC  did  not  make  this  clear  but  simply  referred  to  the  requirements  for  transfer 
for  consideration  to  the  member  churches. 

“In  the  second  stage,  the  churches  would  seek  consensus  on  the  ministry  of 
oversight  which  in  Anglicanism  is  focused  in  the  bishop  and  in  the  other  churches  is 
vested  in  a corporate  body  such  as  presbytery.  If  consensus  were  achieved,  the  way 
would  be  open  for  full  reconciliation  and  interchangeability. 

“When  it  met  in  March  1995  the  episcopal  synod  of  the  Church  of  the  Province 
asked  for  clarification  on  certain  aspects,  including  the  implications  of  recognition  and 
the  meaning  of  true  ministry.  This  was  given  at  a meeting  of  church  leaders  in  August 
1995  which  revised  the  CUC  statement  and  amended  the  draft  resolution  to  state  the 
situation  more  clearly.  The  clause  which  recognized  the  ordained  ministries  of  word 
and  sacrament  as  true  ministries  in  the  church  of  God  was  amended  to  read:  ‘... 
accepts  that  the  ordained  ministers  of  word  and  sacrament  in  the  member  churches  of 
the  CUC  have  been  called  and  ordained  by  God  in  Christ  through  his  church  and 
exercise  a sacramental,  preaching,  teaching  and  pastoral  ministry  in  the  church  of  God 
and  not  simply  in  the  particular  church  to  which  they  belong’. 

“A  proposal  that  representatives  of  all  churches  participate  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands  at  future  ordinations,  as  a sign  of  the  ^moraa/fellowship  which  we  now  enjoy, 
was  agreed  to  be  more  appropriate  to  stage  two  of  the  process  and  was  dropped. 
Finally  the  procedure  for  transfer  to  the  Church  of  the  Province  prior  to  stage  two  was 
explained.” 

The  following  resolution  was  laid  before  the  1995  assemblies  of  the  member 
churches: 

“The  member  churches  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission  have  affirmed  that  God 
redeems  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ  and  calls  the  church  to  share  in  this  mission. 
They  have  recognized  that  each  of  them  belongs  to  the  one  true  church  of  God  and  is 
linked  with  the  church  of  apostolic  times  by  a continuity  of  faith  and  common 
allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ. 

“The  [name  of  the  church]  accordingly: 

— reaffirms  its  commitment  to  seek  that  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  and  to  take 
those  intermediate  steps  towards  communion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit; 

— accepts  that  the  ordained  ministers  of  word  and  sacrament  in  the  member  churches 
of  the  CUC  have  been  called  and  ordained  by  God  in  Christ  through  his  church  and 
exercise  a sacramental,  preaching,  teaching  and  pastoral  ministry  in  the  church  of 
God  and  not  simply  in  the  particular  church  to  which  they  belong; 

— permits  such  ordained  ministers,  while  remaining  ministers  of  their  own  churches, 
to  exercise  such  ministry  within  the  (name  of  the  church)  when  duly  authorized  or 
appointed  so  to  do; 
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— instructs  the  CUC  to  arrange  for  services  in  which  this  decision  will  be  recognized 
liturgically  by  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  in  greeting  or  in  an  embrace; 

— authorizes  the  CUC:  (1)  to  negotiate  the  terms  on  which  ministers  of  one  church 
may  exercise  their  ministry  in  any  of  the  other  churches;  (2)  to  seek  consensus  on 
the  ministry  of  oversight;  and  (3)  to  prepare  proposals  for  the  full  reconciliation  of 
the  ordained  ministries  of  its  member  churches.” 

The  amendments  to  the  original  resolution  of  the  CUC  angered  some  commis- 
sioners to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  who  felt 
that  a clear  proposal  for  complete  recognition  and  interchangeability  had  been  watered 
down  under  pressure  from  the  Anglicans.  This  perception  was  mistaken  but  under- 
standable in  view  of  the  lack  of  clarity  in  the  original  CUC  statement  and  the 
substitution  of  mutual  acceptance  from  the  original  mutual  recognition.  General 
assembly  nevertheless  adopted  the  resolution,  which  had  already  been  accepted  by  the 
Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  the  Reformed  and  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Chur- 
ches. It  was  debated  in  the  provincial  synod  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern 
Africa  on  27  September  1995  and  adopted  by  a decisive  majority  in  all  three  houses. 
Stage  one  had  become  a reality! 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  had  asked  for 
a meeting  with  bishops  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  to  clear  the  air  and  chart  the  way 
forward.  This  meeting  was  expanded  to  include  all  member  churches  and  took  place 
on  19  January  1996.  The  statement  issued  on  this  occasion  emphasized  the  joyful 
acceptance  of  each  other’s  integrity,  the  recognition  that  mutual  acceptance  is  a 
significant  step  forward  and  a further  commitment  to  the  search  for  complete 
reconciliation. 

The  Church  Unity  Commission  has  subsequently  drawn  up  guidelines  for  the 
invitation  or  appointment  of  ordained  ministers  in  denominations  other  than  their  own. 
It  has  also  asked  a sub-committee  to  prepare  an  educational  programme  to  assist  this 
process.  Services  of  celebration  were  held  around  the  country  on  24  November  1996, 
the  22nd  Anniversary  of  Services  of  Commitment  to  the  Search  for  Union  in  1974. 

The  commission  has  also  embarked  upon  a study  of  the  ministry  of  oversight  in 
preparation  for  stage  two  of  the  reconciliation  process.  The  churches  are  being 
challenged  to  look  critically  at  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  own  systems  of 
oversight  and  to  examine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  those  in  other  churches.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  lead  to  a consensus  which  will  allow  the  member  churches  to  move 
into  closer  fellowship  as  they  enter  the  21st  century. 

In  a parallel  development  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  are  engaged  in  serious  negotiations  and  hope  to  unite 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  Both  churches  were  involved  in  a wider  unity  scheme 
with  the  Evangelical  Presbyterian  Church  which  came  to  grief  in  1972.  The  present 
process  was  initiated  by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  which  grew  out  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of 
reconciliation  which  is  abroad  in  the  new  South  Africa.  Both  churches  approved  union 
in  principle  at  their  1996  assemblies  and  have  instructed  the  negotiating  committee  to 
prepare  a plan  of  union  for  consideration  in  1997. 

Contact  person:  Rev.  Dr  Donald  G.  L.  Cragg,  P.O.  Box  990508,  Kibler  Park,  2053, 
South  Africa.  Tel.  and  fax:  +27.11  432.2896. 
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SCOTLAND 


SCOTTISH  CHURCH  INITIATIVE  FOR  UNION  (SCIFU):  Church  of  Scotland 
(Presbyterian);  Methodist  Church  through  the  Synod  of  Scotland;  Scottish  Congrega- 
tional Church;  Scottish  Episcopal  Church;  United  Reformed  Church 

SHELAGH  M.  RESTING 

1.  In  February  1996,  representatives  from  the  above  five  churches  began  to  meet. 
The  invitation  had  been  issued  by  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  doctrinal  discussions  undertaken  throughout  the  past  thirty  years  in  the 
Multilateral  Church  Conversation  were  coming  to  an  end.  The  invitation  was  issued  on 
the  basis  of  the  Episcopal  Church’s  conviction  that  recent  changes  within  it  in  relation 
to  the  order  of  deacons  and  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  presbyterate,  together  with 
the  work  of  the  Multilateral  Church  Conversation,  had  removed  major  obstacles  to 
union.  Four  out  of  the  five  denominations  had  responded  positively  to  the  final  report 
of  the  Multilateral  Church  Conversation  “Who  Goes  Where?”,  which  stated  clearly 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  doctrinal  difference  that  justified  a divided  church.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  gave  a more  muted  response,  but  nevertheless  agreed  to  accept  the 
new  invitation. 

In  addition  to  the  five  participating  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
United  Free  Church  have  been  invited  to  attend  as  observers.  The  United  Free  Church 
is  the  only  participant  in  the  Multilateral  Church  Conversation  not  to  accept  the 
invitation  from  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  church  life  coordinating 
secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  for  Britain  and  Ireland  (CCBI)  and  the 
commission  on  unity,  faith  and  order  of  Action  of  Churches  Together  in  Scotland 
(ACTS)  will  be  used  in  a consultative  capacity  as  required.  It  should  also  be  said  that 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodists  in  Scotland  have  moved  closer 
together,  and  the  Scottish  Congregational  Church  agreed  in  September  at  its  assembly 
to  seek  union  with  the  United  Reformed  Church  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  latter 
union  is  anticipated  in  two  to  three  years’  time. 

2.  The  task  is  to  draw  up  a basis  and  plan  of  union.  In  order  to  avoid  the  temptation 
to  embark  on  another  thirty  years  of  talking,  the  delegations  have  set  themselves  two  to 
three  years  in  which  to  have  an  outline  basis  before  the  assemblies  and  synods  of  the 
participating  churches.  It  is  anticipated  that  it  would  take  rather  more  years  to  draw  out 
the  implications  and  make  the  legal  adjustments  necessary  to  put  the  basis  and  plan 
into  action.  While  the  participating  churches  include  two  which  are  “cross  border” 
churches  with  their  administrative  offices  in  England  — the  United  Reformed  Church 
in  the  UK  and  the  Methodist  Church  — it  is  understood  that  these  negotiations  are  for  a 
Scottish  church.  The  context  of  the  negotiations  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Multilateral 
Church  Conversation  in  that  the  vision  is  for  one  church  renewed  for  mission  to  the 
nation. 

3.  The  discussion  to  date  has  centred  on  two  areas.  The  first  has  been  to  revisit  the 
concept  of  the  maxi-parish,  which  had  been  first  spoken  of  in  the  Multilateral  Church 
Conversation.  The  maxi-parish  would  be  designed  to  take  into  account  the  people’s 
natural  communities.  It  would  relate  to  social  realities  and  to  a great  extent  be  self- 
selecting.  At  present  none  of  the  participating  churches  share  geographical  boundaries. 
Such  a redrawing  of  boundaries,  it  is  hoped,  would  give  a better  structure  than  any  of 
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the  existing  ones  within  which  to  equip  the  local  church  for  mission.  At  present  a 
“parish”  describes  the  geographical  area  surrounding  one  congregation.  In  a small 
town,  largely  because  of  the  history  of  division  and  secession,  there  may  be  several 
parishes,  yet  socially  and  politically  the  town  and  its  immediate  surrounding  area  is 
likely  to  see  itself  as  one  community. 

The  maxi-parish  would  become  pivotal  in  the  enabling  of  local  congregations  in 
ministry  and  mission.  It  would  fulfill  the  role  of  oversight  — both  personal  and 
corporate,  and  would  be  closer  to  the  people  than  the  existing  dioceses  and  presby- 
teries. A working  group  has  been  set  up  to  look  at  the  model  of  the  maxi-parish  as  a 
suitable  one  for  a church  shaped  for  mission.  The  opportunity  will  be  sought  to  pilot 
the  model  in  at  least  three  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  very  different  settings  so 
that  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  may  be  assessed  in  urban,  rural  and  city  areas.  If  this 
proves  to  be  a feasible  way  forward,  the  model  will  then  be  presented  to  the 
denominations  for  their  consideration.  If  approved  by  the  denominations  they  would 
then  initiate  local  consultations  to  draw  up  the  new  boundaries,  taking  into  account  the 
location  of  social  service  provision,  local  authority  boundaries  as  well  as  geographical 
features  and  existing  church  boundaries. 

4.  While  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  maxi-parish,  it  has  not  yet  been 
discussed  in  detail  whether  there  needs  to  be  another  area  of  oversight  between  the 
maxi-parish  and  the  national  level.  The  expectation  is  that  there  probably  will  be,  but 
only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a level  is  necessary  to  enable  the  maxi-parish  to 
fulfill  its  purpose.  The  ultimate  names  of  the  maxi-parish,  an  intermediate  level  of 
oversight  and  the  national  assembly  have  still  to  be  decided  — as  has  the  name  of  the 
church. 

5.  There  has  been  general  agreement  amongst  the  committee,  which  has  still  to  be 
tested  in  the  denominations  themselves,  that  the  united  church  should  embrace  the 
greatest  degree  of  diversity.  It  is  expected  that  much  of  the  future  discussion  within  the 
churches  will  focus  on  the  limits  of  diversity.  There  is  already  a wide  diversity  within 
each  of  the  participating  denominations.  Nevertheless,  the  diversity  of  the  united 
church  would  require  the  respecting  of  patterns  of  ministry  which  some  will  find 
difficult  to  accept.  It  is  acknowledged  that  there  will  need  to  be  statements  which 
respect  and  validate  this  diversity.  When  it  comes  to  presenting  the  proposals  to  the 
churches,  it  is  expected  that  the  documents  will  discourage  the  beating  of  denomina- 
tional drums  and  encourage  rather  the  growing  ability  to  see  things  from  others’  points 
of  view.  For  this  reason  it  is  strongly  felt  that  the  proposals  need  to  be  firmly  grounded 
on  a theological  basis,  and  this  is  the  second  area  which  has  been  given  attention  to 
date. 

6.  It  was  agreed  to  take  the  Porvoo  Agreement  as  the  basis  of  a common  statement, 
as  this  is  the  most  recent  agreement  signed  by  any  of  the  participating  denominations 
(the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church).  From  this  text  work  has  begun  that  will  retain  what  it 
can  of  the  Anglican-Lutheran  text  while  replacing  the  more  specifically  Anglican- 
Lutheran  issues  with  Anglican-Reformed  ones  which  are  more  appropriate  for  this 
particular  context.  The  Leuenberg  text  on  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  (1995),  the 
Anglican-Reformed  Report  of  1984  God's  Reign  and  Our  Unity  and  the  1978 
multilateral  text  The  Faith  of  the  Church  are  being  used  as  source  documents  for  the 
common  statement.  The  latter  is  to  be  updated  in  the  light  of  more  recent  ecumenical 
developments. 
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7.  One  aspect  that  has  been  stressed  from  the  beginning  and  which  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  draft  common  text  is  a strong  emphasis  on  the  ministry  of  the 
whole  people  of  God.  Before  discussion  focuses  on  the  ordained  ministry  and  the 
ministry  of  the  bishop,  it  has  been  agreed  to  spell  out  in  detail  the  ministry  of  the 
baptized  as  the  fundamental  ministry  of  the  church  within  which  ordained  ministry  has 
its  place.  The  question  of  where  authority  lies  has  recurred  and  will  need  detailed 
consideration  within  the  next  year.  It  is  accepted  that  authority  will  lie  in  different 
places  for  different  aspects  of  the  church’s  life.  Determining  the  appropriate  location 
of  authority  could  prove  testing,  but  again  it  is  recognized  that  in  order  to  include  the 
wide  diversity  represented  by  the  churches,  authority  for  some  things  will  lie 
corporately  with  the  local  congregation,  for  others  with  the  maxi-parish  and  still  others 
with  the  national  body.  There  will  be  an  office  of  personal  oversight  which  will 
continue  the  pastoral  role  of  the  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  there  will  be  an 
office  which  will  continue  the  central  place  of  the  elder  in  the  presbyterian  tradition  — 
and  all  clearly  within  the  context  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 

8.  These  negotiations  are  only  at  the  beginning.  Nothing  as  yet  has  been  presented 
to  the  churches  and  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  will  be  ready  to  be  presented  in  1997.  The 
delegations  from  the  churches  have  been  kept  small  to  facilitate  discussion  — a 
maximum  of  four  representatives  from  each  denomination,  but  each  of  the  denomina- 
tions is  beginning  to  consult  widely  among  its  membership.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 

(a)  that  there  will  be  no  great  surprises  when  the  proposals  come  to  the  churches,  and 

(b)  that  reactions  will  be  taken  on  board  as  the  negotiations  progress.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  proposals  will  present  a “deliverable  vision”. 

Contact  person:  Ms  Shelagh  M.  Kesting,  Secretary,  Scottish  Church  Initiative  for 
Union,  121  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  EH2  4YN,  Scotland. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  Scottish  Congregational  Church  and  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Kingdom 

JOHN  ARTHUR  AND  ANTHONY  BURNHAM 

In  1985  negotiations  began  between  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland  (CUS) 
and  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  UK  (URC)  (a  union  in  1972  of  Congregation- 
alists  from  England  and  Wales,  with  Presbyterians  from  England  and  in  1981  with 
Churches  of  Christ  from  England  and  Scotland). 

In  1988  the  Proposals  for  Unification  were  agreed  by  the  assembly  of  the  URC. 
However  the  CUS  failed  the  achieve  the  necessary  75  percent  majority  and  the  process 
was  ended. 

The  CUS  then  passed  through  a difficult  few  years  in  which  a way  forward  was 
sought  by  forming  the  Scottish  Congregational  Church  (SCC).  This  resulted  in  a 
minority  of  churches  seceding  from  the  CUS. 

The  SCC  has  over  7000  members  in  60  congregations.  The  URC  has  over  100,000 
members  in  1760  congregations.  However,  only  six  of  those  congregations  are  in 
Scotland. 
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At  the  SCC  assembly  in  September  1996,  it  was  agreed  to  initiate  discussions  with 
the  URC  with  a view  to  effecting  the  union  of  the  two  denominations  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  October  1996  the  mission  council  of  the  URC  agreed  to  accept  the 
invitation. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  negotiating  group  was  held  in  January  1997. 

Contact  persons:  Rev.  John  Arthur,  General  Secretary,  Scottish  Congregational 
Church,  P.O.  Box  189,  Glasgow  G1  2BX,  Scotland,  and  Rev.  Anthony  Burnham, 
General  Secretary,  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  UK,  86  Tavistock  Place,  London 
WC1H  9RT,  UK. 


WALES 

ENFYS-Commission  of  the  Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales/Comisiwn  yr  Eglwysi 
Cyfamadol  Yng  Nghymru:  [Anglican]  Church  in  Wales;  Methodist  Church;  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Wales;  United  Reformed  Church;  Covenanted  Baptist  Churches  of 
Wales 

GETHIN  ABRAHAM-  WILLIAMS 

The  Welsh  covenant  “ENFYS”  (meaning  “rainbow”  in  Welsh)  was  inaugurated  in 
1975  and  is  aimed  at  reconciling  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  churches  (mainly 
Anglican,  Methodist  and  Reformed)  in  Wales  in  the  interests  of  mission. 

Having  gone  down  the  road  of  trying  to  create  a united  church  (on  the  model  of 
those  in  South  Asia)  and  come  up  against  a reluctance,  principally  but  not  exclusively 
by  the  Anglicans,  to  take  it  further  at  this  stage,  a different  approach  has  been  explored 
recently.  It  is  to  invite  member  churches  to  create  an  ecumenical  bishop  to  serve  in  an 
area  that  takes  in  part  of  the  Welsh  capital  city,  Cardiff,  where  there  is  already  a good 
record  of  Local  Ecumenical  Partnerships  (LEPs). 

The  document  arguing  for  this  approach,  “Towards  the  Making  of  an  Ecumenical 
Bishop  in  Wales”,  published  during  the  January  1997  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity,  was  sanctioned  by  ENFYS’ s controlling  body,  the  commission,  consisting  of 
up  to  six  representatives,  lay  and  ordained,  from  each  of  the  covenanted  traditions. 
This  includes:  for  the  Church  in  Wales,  the  archbishop,  a diocesan  bishop,  the  dean  of 
one  of  the  cathedrals  and  an  archdeacon;  for  the  Methodist  Church,  three  district 
chairmen;  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  its  general  secretary  and  a past  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly;  for  the  United  Reformed  Church,  its  provincial  moderator  and 
ecumenical  officer;  and  for  the  Covenanted  Baptists,  their  chairman  and  secretary.  The 
commission  also  has  observers,  including  the  general  secretary  of  CYTUN-Churches 
together  in  Wales  and  the  deputy  general  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Churches  for 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  covenanted  churches  now  have  1997  and  1998  to  respond  to  the  following 
proposal:  “In  pursuance  of  the  covenant,  into  which  we  have  entered  with  other 
churches  to  work  and  pray  for  visible  unity  in  Wales,  the  [name  of  the  church]  resolves 
to  take  steps  appropriate  to  its  polity  to  bring  into  being  an  ecumenical  bishop  in  Wales 
who  shall  be  in  full  communion  with  us  as  with  all  other  churches  party  to  the 
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scheme.”  If  there  is  agreement  to  proceed,  the  ecumenical  bishop  will  be  consecrated 
and  in  office  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  millennium. 

While  the  Church  in  Wales,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales  and  the  Covenanted 
Baptist  Churches  are  traditions  peculiar  to  Wales,  the  Methodist  and  United  Reformed 
are  United  Kingdom  churches.  The  decision-making  processes  will  therefore  having  to 
take  account  of  the  views  of  churches  with  a remit  wider  than  Wales. 

The  principles  underlying  this  proposal  are:  (1)  that  “the  churches’  mission 
together  would  most  effectively  be  served  by  developing  a pattern  of  ministry  which 
brings  together  ‘personal,  collegial  and  communal’  oversight”:  and  (2)  that  cov- 
enanting makes  such  a development  possible  because  it  is  based  “on  our  already  being 
in  this  long-standing  and  particular  relationship”  which  is  grounded  on  a substantial 
written  theology. 

The  ecumenical  bishop  will  belong  to  each  of  our  traditions  in  different  ways,  and 
will  be  consecrated  and  inducted  by  an  agreed  rite  consonant  with  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  member  churches. 

The  ecumenical  bishop,  who  will  be  a “bishop  in  council”,  will  be  “a  pioneer  in 
mission  and  evangelism,  preside  and  preach  at  worship,  exercise  pastoral  oversight 
and  care  of  the  churches  and  ministers  in  the  mission  area,  conduct  joint  confirma- 
tions, preside  at  ecumenical  ordinations  and  speak  on  behalf  of  the  churches”. 

Within  the  ENFYS  multilateral,  there  is  also  a new  bilateral  conversation  in 
progress.  This  concerns  conversations  between  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Church 
in  Wales  to  parallel  the  current  informal  conversations  between  the  Methodist  Church 
and  the  Church  of  England. 

Furthermore,  three  of  the  covenanted  churches,  viz.  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Methodist  Church  and  the  United  Reformed  Church,  are  involved  in  conversations 
with  Independents  and  Baptists  in  Wales  to  see  whether  they  can  form  a United  Free 
Church  in  Wales.  The  Methodist  and  the  United  Reformed  Churches  have  expressed 
reservations,  however,  about  any  talks  that  exclude  the  Anglicans. 

The  ecumenical  scene  in  Wales  is,  therefore,  anything  but  dull  at  the  moment! 
There  are  concerns,  however,  that  for  comparatively  small  national  churches  (where 
the  largest  has  a combined  Sunday  attendance  averaging  no  more  than  50,000)  too 
many  initiatives  could  be  in  danger  of  cancelling  each  other  out. 

The  covenanted  churches  have  all  now  replied  to  the  two-volume  ENFYS  report  on 
“Christian  Baptism  and  Church  Membership”  with  draft  services  for  baptism  and  for 
the  affirmation  and  reaffirmation  of  faith.  With  some  of  the  covenanted  churches 
currently  revising  their  liturgies,  the  hope  is  to  see  texts  emerge  that  are  integral,  not 
optional,  to  the  everyday  life  and  worship  of  the  people  of  God. 

There  were  two  participants  from  ENFYS  at  the  sixth  international  consultation  of 
united  and  uniting  churches.  Of  particular  value  was  the  opportunity  to  cross-reference 
with  other  partnerships  across  the  world,  drawing  comfort  from  shared  difficulties  and 
encouraged  by  those  who  had  made  significant  advances.  Our  experience  suggests  that 
the  answer  to  the  question  in  paragraph  48  of  the  consultation’s  report,  Built  Together , 
“is  acceptance  of  the  ‘historic  episcopate’  really  a sine  qua  non  of  ecumenical 
convergence?”  is  “Yes”. 

John  Radano’s  homily  at  the  consultation,  “Towards  Unity,  Towards  Life”, 
provided  inspiration  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  commission,  especially  his  powerful 
sentence:  “Division  wounds.” 
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Contact  person:  Rev.  Gethin  Abraham- Williams,  General  Secretary,  ENFYS,  Church 
in  Wales  Centre,  Woodland  Place,  Penarth,  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  CF64  2EX,  Wales. 
Tel.  +44.1222  70.52.78,  fax  71.24.13,  e-mail  106074.133@Compuserve.com.uk. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Methodist  Church  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

SHEILA  MAXEY 

The  United  Reformed  Church  and  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  UK  have  no  current 
plans  for  union  but  bilateral  cooperation,  especially  at  regional  level,  is  steadily 
increasing. 

The  regional  developments  are  particularly  interesting.  In  March  1996  the  United 
Reformed  Church  West  Midlands  Provincial  Synod  and  the  Methodist  Birmingham 
District  Synod  committed  themselves  to  putting  the  conveners  of  similar  synod 
committees  in  touch  with  each  other,  to  encouraging  large  neighbouring  churches 
from  the  two  denominations  to  foster  relations  if  none  already  exist,  and  to 
producing  a “getting  to  know  you”  pack  for  local  congregations.  Since  then,  the  two 
synods  in  the  Southampton  area  are  also  bringing  their  committees  together  and  have 
set  up  a group  to  pilot  a “getting  to  know  you”  training  course  for  ministers  serving 
in  joint  churches. 

What  is  significant  about  much  of  this  development  is  that  it  recognizes  that 
progress  now  depends  not  only  on  the  pioneering  work  of  the  joint  churches  and  areas 
but  also  on  the  majority  of  separated  churches  in  each  denomination.  These  are  often 
the  larger  churches. 

At  the  Methodist  circuit  and  United  Reformed  Church  district  level  a shortage  of 
ministers  or  money  has  led  to  many  instances  of  either  a joint  deployment  policy  or 
mutual  “helping  out”,  especially  in  rural  areas.  In  the  Coventry  and  North  Warwick- 
shire area  plans  for  a United  Area  are  far  advanced  and  the  United  Reformed  Church 
may  fund  a special  ministry  to  develop  and  establish  it. 

The  closer  the  two  churches  come  to  each  other  the  more  they  realize  that  they  do 
not  fully  understand  each  other.  At  the  request  of  two  of  the  regions,  the  doctrine 
committees  of  both  churches  have  set  up  a joint  working  party  on  ecclesiology.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  “Called  to  be  One”  process  of  Churches  Together  in  England  has 
also  identified  ecclesiological  questions  as  being  at  the  top  of  the  agenda.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  local  ecumenical  developments  which  are  pressing  the  questions. 

Given  the  extent  of  Methodist/United  Reformed  Church  shared  life,  the  recent 
report  of  the  informal  talks  between  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Church  of  England 
has  aroused  a great  deal  of  interest  — and  even  concern.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
Reformed  Church  has  entered  into  union  negotiations  with  the  Scottish  Congregational 
Church.  Both  the  United  Reformed  Church  and  the  Methodist  Church  are  involved  in 
the  Welsh  Free  Church  Talks  and  the  Scottish  Churches  Initiative  for  Union.  The 
development  of  fruitful  and  faithful  bilateral  relations  within  hopeful  multilateral 
relations  is  currently  a live  question  for  the  churches  in  the  UK. 
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Contact  person:  Rev.  Sheila  Maxey,  Chair  of  the  Methodist/United  Reformed  Church 
Liaison  Committee,  World  Church  and  Mission,  United  Reformed  Church,  86 
Tavistock  Place,  London  WC1H  9RT,  UK. 


BRITAIN,  IRELAND  AND  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE 

Recent  Moves  towards  Visible  Unity  taken  by  Anglicans  in  Britain  and  Ireland 

MARY  TANNER 

The  last  two  decades  of  this  “ecumenical  century”  will  prove  to  have  been 
important  years  for  Anglicans  in  Britain  and  Ireland  for  taking  steps  towards  visible 
unity  with  partner  churches  in  Europe.  None  of  the  new  agreements  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  long  history  of  personal  friendships  or  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  theological  dialogues  that  have  gone  on  since  the 
1970s.  The  story  of  these  agreements  shows  not  only  Anglicans  as  a whole  forming 
new  and  deeper  relations  with  churches  of  other  traditions,  but  also  the  Anglican 
provinces  of  Canterbury,  York,  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland  learning  to  work  much 
more  closely  together. 

The  Meissen  Agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  (EKD) 

In  1983,  the  fifth  centenary  of  Martin  Luther’s  birth,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr  Robert  Runcie,  on  a visit  to  Germany  proposed  that  closer  relations  should  be 
established  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  churches  of  East  and  West 
Germany.  Conversations  began  in  1985  — with  all  the  difficulties  that  a conversation 
between  churches  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  entailed. 

In  1988  the  report  of  the  conversations,  On  the  Way  to  Visible  Unity,  was 
published. 1 It  first  sets  out  a common  understanding  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  church 
to  which  the  partners  are  committed.  The  portrait  of  visible  unity  owes  much  to  the 
threefold  description  given  at  the  Vancouver  assembly.2  Full  visible  unity  must 
include  a common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith  in  words  and  life,  the  sharing  of 
one  baptism,  the  celebration  of  one  eucharist  and  the  service  of  a reconciled  common 
ministry,  and  bonds  of  communion  (structures)  which  enable  the  church  to  guard  and 
interpret  the  apostolic  faith  and  to  bear  effective  witness.  The  report  lists  ten 
agreements  in  faith  which  the  churches  already  share.  Here,  rather  than  repeating  the 
theological  work  so  recently  done  by  the  churches,  it  harvests  the  work  of  international 
bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues.  One  consequence  of  the  use  of  international 
theological  documents  is  that  a consistency  is  maintained  with  regional  developments 
and  with  the  position  of  world  communions.  The  report  is  honest  about  where 
difference  still  remains.  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  United  churches,  though  increas- 
ingly prepared  to  appreciate  episcopal  succession  “as  a sign  of  apostolicity  of  the  life 
of  the  whole  church,  hold  that  this  particular  form  of  episcope  should  not  become  a 
necessary  condition  for  full  visible  unity”.  The  Anglican  understanding  of  full  visible 
unity  includes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  historical  episcopal  succession  with  the  full 
interchangeability  of  ministers. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  agreed  portrait  of  full  visible  unity,  stated  agreements  in  faith 
and  an  honest  recognition  of  the  outstanding  differences,  the  churches  involved  signed 
a formal  declaration  in  1992  committing  themselves  to  a closer  degree  of  shared  living 
appropriate  to  the  degree  of  agreement  in  faith  recorded  and  to  the  close  friendships 
which  had  existed  over  many  years. 

In  the  declaration  the  churches  first  made  mutual  acknowledgments:  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  another’s  churches  as  churches  belonging  to  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  truly  participating  in  the  apostolic  mission; 
the  acknowledgment  of  each  other  as  churches  in  which  the  word  of  God  is 
authentically  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered;  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  each  other’s  ordained  ministries  as  given  by  God  and  instruments  of  his  grace. 
For  Anglicans  the  official  acknowledgment  or  recognition  of  the  ordained  ministry  of 
the  EKD  marks  a significant  stage  on  the  way  to  visible  unity.  It  does  not,  however, 
indicate  the  interchangeability  of  ministries,  nor  what  Anglicans  would  see  as  the 
reconciliation  of  ministries.  For  Anglicans  there  are  steps  beyond  the  recognition  of 
authentic  ministries  in  other  churches.  We  understand  that  bringing  together  separated 
ministries  belongs  within  a larger  process  of  bringing  together  the  lives  of  separated 
communities.  This  greater  unity  is  signified  in  a single  ministry  in  the  historic 
episcopal  succession  within  a single  collegial  and  conciliar  life  of  the  churches. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  formal  declaration  the  churches  make  binding  commitments  to 
one  another:  commitments  to  work  at  the  outstanding  differences,  to  establish  forms  of 
joint  oversight  to  maintain  the  new  relationships,  to  encourage  exchanges  and 
twinnings,  to  receive  the  eucharist  in  each  other’s  churches  and  for  clergy  to  share 
together  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  not  “in  place  of’  one  another  nor 
concelebrating  but  in  a way  that  visibly  testifies  to  the  closeness  of  the  churches  and 
beckons  them  to  move  towards  a single  interchangeable  ministry  and  life. 

The  Meissen  Declaration  was  solemnly  ratified  in  eucharistic  services  in  West- 
minster Abbey  and  in  Berlin  in  1992.  What  had  begun  as  a tripartite  discussion 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  churches  of  East  and  West  Germany  was 
ratified  as  an  agreement  between  two  partners.  It  seemed  that  the  unity  of  the  church 
and  the  unity  of  the  world  were  held  together  in  those  great  services  of  reconciliation. 

The  Meissen  Commission  was  set  up  to  give  oversight  to  the  developing  relation 
between  the  partner  churches,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  the  last  five  years  in 
holding  the  churches  accountable  to  the  commitments  they  made.  Theological  discus- 
sions have  begun  to  explore  the  remaining  outstanding  issues  of  episcope  and 
episcopacy,  apostolicity  and  succession  and  have  identified  the  need  to  explore  further 
the  different  understandings  and  misunderstandings  in  the  use  of  the  terms  “recogni- 
tion” and  “reconciliation”  as  these  are  used  in  relation  to  the  ministry. 

The  Porvoo  Agreement  between  the  Anglican  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches 

Between  1909  and  1951  theological  conversations  between  Anglicans  and  Luth- 
erans led  to  a number  of  piecemeal  agreements  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
some  of  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches.  In  1988  Archbishop  Robert  Runcie 
suggested  that  the  time  was  now  right  to  look  at  these  several  agreements  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  theological  conversations  to  see  whether  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches 
could  move  to  closer  visible  unity.  When  conversations  began  in  1989,  all  were  aware 
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that  momentous  changes  were  taking  place  in  Europe,  and  there  was  a sense  that  this 
was  a kairos  moment  for  the  unity  of  churches  in  northern  Europe.  The  missionary 
imperative  was  a dominant  theme  throughout  the  talks. 

The  Anglican  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran 
churches  are  all  episcopal  churches.  Most  of  them  have  bishops  consecrated  in  the 
historic  episcopal  succession;  the  Church  of  Denmark  was  forced  at  the  Reformation  to 
maintain  a presbyteral  succession,  but  it  subsequently  returned  to  episcopal  consecra- 
tions. 

The  report  of  the  conversations3  follows  the  same  simple  logic  and  dynamic  as  the 
Meissen  Common  Statement.  It  affirms  the  imperative  for  shared  mission  in  the  new 
European  context  brought  about  by  the  overthrow  of  communism,  then  sets  out  a 
common  understanding  of  the  nature  and  unity  of  the  church,  and  a portrait  of  the  kind 
of  visibly  united  church  with  diversity  that  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  are  committed  to 
living  together.  The  portrait  of  unity  is  very  close  indeed  to  that  of  the  Meissen 
Common  Statement  and  rests  upon  the  same  multilateral  statements  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Next  comes  a series  of  twelve 
agreements  in  faith  which  again  harvest  the  fruits  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
conversations.  The  significant  difference  in  Porvoo  is  that  there  was  no  need  to  record 
outstanding  differences  of  episcope  and  episcopacy  or  on  apostolicity  and  succession. 
Instead  there  is  a lengthy  and  formative  agreed  theological  statement  on  episcopacy  in 
the  service  of  the  apostolicity  of  the  churches. 

The  firm  theological  agreements  led  to  the  Anglican  churches  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches  — with  the  exception  of  Latvia 
which  has  not  yet  voted  and  Denmark  which  has  refused  to  sign  the  agreement  — 
ratifying  a common  declaration.  Because  this  agreement  includes  the  establishment  of 
a single  ministry  in  the  historic  succession  and  has  implications  therefore  for  the 
conciliar  life  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  Porvoo  Common  Statement  was  sent  to 
the  Anglican  primates’  meeting  and  the  primates  invited  comments  from  all  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

In  signing  the  declaration  the  Porvoo  churches  acknowledge  each  other’s  churches 
as  belonging  to  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  and  recognize  that  in  each 
church  the  word  of  God  is  authentically  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  duly 
administered.  There  is  an  acknowledgment  of  each  other’s  ministries  as  given  by  God 
and  that  the  episcopal  office  is  valued  and  maintained  as  a visible  sign  expressing  the 
church’s  unity  and  continuity.  On  the  basis  of  these  acknowledgments  a number  of 
commitments  are  made:  to  share  a common  life  and  mission,  to  consider  baptized 
members  of  all  the  churches  as  members  of  each  church,  to  welcome  ministers 
episcopally  ordained  to  serve  by  invitation,  to  invite  bishops  to  take  part  in  the 
ordination  of  bishops  and  to  set  up  forms  of  collegial  and  conciliar  consultation. 

The  coming  into  being  of  this  new  northern  European  communion  of  churches  was 
celebrated  with  much  joy  in  Norway,  Estonia  and  London  in  1996.  Many  recognized 
this  as  one  of  the  most  significant  events  in  church  history  since  the  Reformation.  A 
contact  group  has  been  established  to  oversee  the  developing  relations  and  to  set  up  a 
meeting  of  church  leaders  to  explore  common  challenges  before  all  these  churches,  not 
least  those  that  arise  by  virtue  of  their  being  state  churches.  The  primates  of  the 
participating  churches  have  met  in  Norway,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
invited  all  the  primates  to  attend  the  Lambeth  Conference.  The  Porvoo  Agreement  has 
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brought  these  churches  into  a communion  of  faith,  sacraments,  ministry  and  bonded 
life  which  ought  to  strengthen  the  witness  and  mission  of  the  church  in  northern 
Europe. 

The  Fetter  Lane  Agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Moravian 
Church  in  England  and  Ireland 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  Church  of  England  moves  to  closer  unity  with 
partners  “across  the  water”  but  not  with  churches  of  the  same  traditions  in  England. 
This  is  to  misrepresent  the  situation.  In  fact  the  Meissen  Agreement  with  the  EKD  in 
Germany  does  not  go  beyond  the  relationship  already  enjoyed  in  local  ecumenical 
partnerships  (LEPs)  in  England.  Indeed,  the  ecumenical  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  govern  relationships  in  England,  were  the  guidelines  for  what  was 
appropriate  with  the  Meissen  churches.  However,  Meissen  has  the  advantage  that  the 
Meissen  Common  Statement  has  set  out  both  a theological  basis  for  the  relationship 
and  also  held  out  a portrait  of  visible  unity  towards  which  the  churches  are  committed 
to  move  together. 

Within  England,  the  one  formal  conversation  in  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
engaged  has  been  that  with  the  Moravian  Church.  Moravians  and  Anglicans  have  long 
had  an  affection  for  each  other  and  close  relations,  as  records  of  early  Lambeth 
Conferences  illustrate. 

In  1986  the  Moravian  Church  generously  invited  the  Church  of  England  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  moving  into  “full  communion”.  As  there  is  much  unclarity  in  the  way 
this  term  is  used  and  understood  in  ecumenical  discussions,  official  conversations 
were  only  set  up  after  this  had  been  explored  and  a clearer  understanding  of  how  each 
church  uses  the  term  “full  communion”  had  been  reached.  This  led  these  conversations 
to  leave  behind  the  terminology  of  full  communion  and  to  distinguish  between  the  goal 
of  “full  visible  unity”  which  is  sought  with  all  Christians  everywhere,  “visible  unity” 
as  a relationship  of  communion  of  faith,  sacraments,  ministry,  structures  and  mission 
to  be  lived  with  one  church,  and  significant  “steps  and  stages”  which  can  be  taken  on 
the  way  to  visible  unity.  This  clarifying  of  the  various  relations  helps  to  locate  the 
Meissen  Agreement  as  a significant  step  on  the  way  to  visible  unity  and  the  Porvoo 
Agreement  as  having  reached  visible  unity.  It  shows  that  both  relationships  have 
further  to  go  in  seeking  full  visible  unity  with  all  Christians. 

The  report  of  these  discussions  was  published  the  Fetter  Lane  Common  State- 
ment.4 The  dynamic  of  the  report  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Meissen  and  Porvoo 
common  statements.  First,  the  portrait  of  full  visible  unity  is  drawn;  it  closely 
resembles  that  of  Meissen  and  Porvoo,  drawing  upon  the  same  inheritance  of 
ecumenical  texts  and  adding  to  them  the  more  recently  affirmed  Canberra  statement  — 
“The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling”.  Next  come  agreements  in 
faith,  harvesting  the  results  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues,  this  time  made 
relevant  to  the  very  particular  history  and  relationships  of  Anglicans  and  Moravians. 
Then  follows  a chapter  which  explains  issues  that  still  have  to  be  faced:  the  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  exploration  of  how  minority  and  majority  churches  can  be 
moved  to  visible  unity  without  the  smaller  church  losing  its  own  distinctive  ethos  and 
traditions. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  agreements  laid  out,  including  a commitment  to  visible 
unity  and  with  a clear  statement  of  what  issues  still  have  to  be  faced  together,  that  both 
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churches  affirmed  the  Fetter  Lane  declaration  in  the  summer  of  1996.  The  two-part 
declaration  is  once  more  made  up  of  a series  of  recognitions  and  commitments.  To  see 
that  the  commitments  do  not  remain  mere  “paper  agreements”  a Moravian  contact 
group  has  been  established  to  give  oversight  to  the  implementation  of  the  new 
relationship.  The  intention  is  to  establish  a formal  local  ecumenical  partnership 
wherever  there  is  a Moravian  congregation  in  England.  In  this  way  Anglican- 
Moravian  relations  in  England  will  take  on  a distinctive  intensive  quality,  one  not 
currently  enjoyed  by  other  churches.  The  Moravian  bishop  will,  from  time  to  time, 
attend  meetings  of  Church  of  England  bishops.  For  historical  reasons  the  Moravians 
are  numerically  small  in  England,  but  the  importance  of  this  new  official  relationship 
goes  well  beyond  the  numbers  involved.  It  represents  an  important  step  on  the  way  to 
the  visible  unity  of  the  two  churches. 

Continuing  conversations 

(a)  The  conversations  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  churches  and  the  French 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Meissen  Agreement,  the  French  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches  — which  come  from  the  same  traditions  as  the  EKD  — raised  the 
possibility  of  their  also  signing  the  Meissen  Agreement.  However,  behind  both  the 
Meissen  and  Porvoo  agreements  lay  particularly  close  relations  going  back  over  many 
years.  These  included  joint  theological  and  pastoral  conferences  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Nordic  and  Baltic  churches,  already  existing  formal  agreements. 

It  was  decided  to  enter  into  formal  conversations  between  the  British  and  Irish 
Anglican  churches  and  the  French  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  It  has  been 
enlightening  to  rediscover  the  story  of  close  ties  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
the  French  Reformed  Church  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  Reformation.  The 
conversations  have  had  to  consider  the  fact  that  in  France  the  major  partner  for  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  which  it  already  has  an 
agreement,  known  as  Jumelages  et  Exchanges.5  Any  new  agreement  will  of  course 
have  to  take  account  of  this  existing  partnership.  The  conversations  with  French 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  are  working  towards  a “Meissen-type”  statement, 
one  which  will  be  appropriate  to  the  history  and  degree  of  theological  convergence 
which  exists.  The  work  is  promising  and  a text  may  be  published  in  1997  or  1998. 

(b)  Talks  about  talks  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church 

In  March  1994  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Church  wrote  to 
the  Council  for  Christian  Unity  of  the  Church  of  England,  inviting  the  Council  to 
consider  whether  the  two  churches  share  a goal  of  visible  unity  and  to  identify  steps 
and  stages  on  the  way  to  that  goal.  In  the  light  of  these  investigations  it  should  be 
determined  whether  the  time  was  right  to  move  into  formal  conversations.  The  terms 
of  the  invitation  were  set  out  in  the  context  of  the  wider  ecumenical  relations  in 
England,  and  asked  for  understanding  and  encouragement  from  sister  churches. 

Informal  conversations  were  held  on  three  occasions  and  in  September  1996  a 
report  was  published,  Commitment  to  Mission  and  Unity,6  describing  a common  goal 
of  visible  unity  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Meissen,  Porvoo  and  Fetter  Lane 
common  statements.  It  recognizes  that  the  visible  unity  Anglicans  and  Methodists  seek 
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to  live  together  in  England  is  only  one  stage  on  the  way  to  full  visible  unity  with  the 
whole  Christian  family. 

The  report  enumerates  ten  issues  which  would  need  to  be  resolved  by  formal 
conversations.  Most  of  these,  but  not  all,  relate  to  ordained  ministry:  the  effective 
expression  of  a threefold  ministry;  the  nature  and  role  of  the  diaconate;  the  nature  and 
style  of  the  office  of  a bishop;  the  reconciliation  of  ordained  ministries  and  the 
ordination  of  women  to  the  episcopate.  This  last  issue  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  The  legislation  which  allows  women  to  be  ordained  as  priests  in  the  Church 
of  England  specifically  excludes  them  from  being  consecrated  bishops,  whereas  in  the 
Methodist  Church  women  presbyters  exercise  a personal  ministry  of  oversight  as 
chairpersons  of  districts. 

The  report  suggests  that  the  task  of  formal  conversations  might  be  to  address  these 
outstanding  issues  and  then  to  prepare  a common  statement,  according  to  the  dynamic 
of  the  Meissen,  Porvoo  and  Fetter  Lane  common  statements,  leading  to  a declaration 
of  mutual  recognition  and  solemn  commitment. 

The  report  suggests  — though  it  is  only  a suggestion  — that  a part  of  the  solemn 
commitment  might  be  proposals  for  the  gradual  integration  of  ministries. 

Is  the  time  right  for  such  formal  conversations?  The  group  was  clear  that  the  time 
can  only  be  said  to  be  “right”  if  both  churches  are  prepared  to  take  account  of  the 
complexities  of  the  situation  within  the  life  of  the  churches  today,  not  least  the 
complexity  entailed  in  the  Church  of  England’s  recognition  that  two  positions  over 
the  ordination  of  women  are  held  “with  integrity”. 

The  report  is  currently  being  discussed  by  both  churches  and  by  ecumenical 
partners.  The  Church  of  England  will  decide  whether  to  ask  for  formal  conversation  at 
its  general  synod  in  November  1997,  the  Methodist  conference  in  July  1998.  Both 
churches  will  take  into  account  the  reaction  of  partner  churches  with  whom  they  share 
a close  life  in  local  ecumenical  partnerships. 

Conclusion 

The  story  of  these  recent  agreements  and  of  continuing  conversations  is  a story  of 
united  and  uniting  churches.  All  of  this  gives  lie  to  talk  of  an  “ecumenical  winter”. 
Not  only  are  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  United  and  Moravian  traditions  being 
brought  closer  together,  but  Anglican  churches  of  Britain  and  Ireland  are  also  learning 
something  of  their  already  existing  communion.  In  each  of  these  agreements  the 
concern  for  a more  credible  witness  to  the  gospel  message  of  reconciliation,  and  a 
more  effectively  resourced  mission,  have  been  dominating  motives.  In  a Europe 
seeking  for  its  own  unity  and  diversity  the  vocation  of  the  church  as  sign  and 
instrument  has  been  a concern  of  the  conversations. 

Each  of  the  agreements  has  been  forged  in  the  light  of  already-existing  relations, 
on  the  basis  of  common  statements  of  faith  and  the  expressed  intention  to  live  in 
close  unity.  They  each  set  out  a vision  of  visible  unity  common  to  all  as  well  as 
agreements  in  the  essentials  of  faith  based  on  the  same  international  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements,  thus  ensuring  a consistency  and  coherence  between  them. 
And  beyond  that  they  illustrate  a coherence  with  what  has  been  set  out  by  the  world 
communions  of  the  participating  churches.  Here  the  theological  convergences  and 
consensus  of  the  dialogues  are  “cashed  in”  in  the  making  of  new  and  committed 
relations  in  life. 
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Already  these  relationships  are  proving  the  value  of  formally-declared  mutual 
recognitions,  acknowledgments  and  solemn  commitments.  The  establishment  of 
formal  structures  of  oversight  are  proving  valuable  for  nurturing  ongoing  common  life, 
and  for  holding  out  the  possibility  of  moving  to  an  ever  greater  unity. 

Challenges  for  the  future  are  clear.  These  relationships  need  to  be  reviewed 
constantly  and  with  a keen  awareness  of  the  overall  map  of  the  movement  to  visible 
unity,  a map  holding  together  the  regional  and  worldwide  dimensions  of  unity. 
Progress  in  one  relationship  may  have  consequences  for  other  relations.  Consistency 
and  coherence  within  the  one  ecumenical  movement  is  essential.  Not  least  there  must 
be  consistency  between  what  is  agreed  among  these  churches  and  what  is  agreed  with 
Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  partners.  And  there  is  the  challenge  of  relating  these 
agreements  involving  Anglicans  with  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  between  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches  in  continental  Europe. 

These  agreements  are  highlighting  both  the  immense  degree  of  agreement  in  faith 
which  churches  already  share,  the  profound  degree  of  communion  existing  between 
them  and  the  potential  for  more  effective  mission  and  service  if  all  of  this  can  be 
claimed  and  celebrated.  Contact  person:  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  Theological  Secretary, 
Council  for  Christian  Unity,  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England,  Great  Smith 
Street,  London  SW1P  3NZ,  UK.  Tel.  +44.171  222.9011,  fax  799.2717. 
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A Present  Assessment 


Bishop  John  Krumm  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (USA)  remembered  what  it  was  like 
when  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  was  first  proposed.  On  a crisp  December 
morning  in  San  Francisco  in  1960,  Krumm  climbed  Nob  Hill  to  Grace  Cathedral,  and 
listened  with  many  others  to  then  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Presbyterian  Church’s  general 
assembly,  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  deliver  a sermon  summoning  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  any  others,  to  form  a new  ecclesiological  entity  which  would  be  “truly  catholic, 
truly  evangelical,  and  truly  reformed”.  Blake’s  sermon  was  the  product  of  many 
conversations:  with  Methodists,  members  of  the  nascent  United  Church  of  Christ,  and 
Episcopalians,  to  name  only  a few.  Blake’s  purpose  was  to  “jump-start  another 
conversation”,  on  the  heels  of  a failed  attempt  at  reconciliation  between  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians. 

The  sermon  was  electrifying.  News  of  the  proposal  was  carried  by  the  major  wire 
services.  Blake’s  picture  was  plastered  on  the  cover  of  Time,  and  he  was  heralded 
“prophet  of  reunion”.  Expectation  was  for  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  to  be  in  place 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  But  in  a lesser-known  interview,  some  years  later,  Blake 
himself  expressed  worries,  and  in  another  prophetic  utterance  predicted  that  before  the 
final  covenant  was  signed,  the  churches  of  the  two  theological  extremes  — the 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  — would  be  hold-outs,  eager  to  begin,  reluctant  to 
enter  the  union. 

After  more  than  three  decades  of  work  the  final  adjustments  are  being  made  to  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union’s  proposal  for  a Church  of  Christ  Uniting.  As  of  July 
1996,  eight  of  the  nine  communions  have  voted  to  approve  and  receive  both  “The 
COCU  Consensus”  and  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”,  the  two  documents 
which  constitute  the  proposal  for  covenant  communion.  The  Episcopal  Church  (USA) 
has  not  yet  voted  on  the  proposal. 

In  1988  a plenary  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  met  in  New  Orleans  and 
approved  the  text  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”,  the  blueprint  for  the  Church 
of  Christ  Uniting,  and  unanimously  commended  it  to  the  nine  member  communions. 
Each  communion  was  asked,  within  the  next  decade,  to  take  three  decisive  actions  on 
the  text:  first,  to  approve  it  as  the  “definitive  agreement”  for  joining  with  other 
participating  churches,  including  the  liturgies  for  reconciliation  to  enable  it;  second,  to 
declare  willingness  to  enter  into  a relationship  of  covenant  communion,  and  approve 
“Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”  and  “The  COCU  Consensus”  as  the  theological 
foundation  for  the  new  relationship;  and  finally,  to  prepare  for  reconciliation  of 
ordained  ministries  and  entering  covenant  communion  by  identifying  any  necessary 
steps  and  procedures. 

The  nine  communions  have  worked  to  honour  the  charge  from  the  1988  plenary. 
The  International  Council  of  Community  Churches  was  the  first  to  approve  the 
proposal.  The  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  in  1993  approved,  as  did  the  Christian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1994,  the  first  of  the  historic  African-American 
communions.  In  1995  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples 
of  Christ)  approved  the  proposal  and  in  1996  the  United  Methodist,  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  and  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  churches  approved. 

Even  though  the  Episcopal  Church’s  representatives  to  the  1988  plenary  voted 
unanimously  with  other  delegates  to  approve  the  proposal  for  a Church  of  Christ 
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Uniting,  and  even  though  the  Episcopal  Church  has  had  significant  input  in  the 
drafting  of  both  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”  and  “The  COCU  Consensus”,  it 
has  been  the  most  reluctant  of  the  nine  communions  to  receive  the  basic  documents 
and  signal  a willingness  to  move  ahead.  Several  reasons  may  be  listed  for  Episcopal 
reticence.  First,  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ecumenical  Relations  (SCER)  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  did  not  receive  nor  approve  the  text  of  “The  COCU  Consensus” 
when  it  was  presented  following  the  1984  Baltimore  COCU  plenary.  In  1986  a series 
of  affirmations  about  “The  COCU  Consensus”  was  sent  to  the  COCU  executive 
committee  by  SCER,  but  with  them  were  also  sent  several  reservations.  As  “Churches 
in  Covenant  Communion”  was  being  written,  the  reservations  and  questions  from  the 
Episcopal  Church  were  seriously  considered  by  the  drafters.  But  by  the  time  of  the 
1988  plenary  no  resolution  to  the  SCER’s  worries  had  been  found,  and  no  official 
action  was  taken  by  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the  earlier  document.  Attempts  at 
drafting  “elucidations”  failed.  By  1991  a stony  silence  developed  in  the  relationship 
between  the  Episcopal  Church  and  COCU. 

Second,  in  the  mid  1980s  certain  “ecumenical  strategists”  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
weighed  the  ecumenical  possibilities  and  decided  that  the  major  time,  energy  and 
allocation  of  financial  resources  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ought  be  given  to  adopting  a 
Concordat  of  Agreement  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  Episcopal  Church  could  more  easily  and  swiftly  enter  that 
agreement  than  resolve  the  difficulties  SCER  perceived  in  the  COCU  documents.  Any 
possibility  of  creative  engagement  with  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  was 
effectively  put  on  hold. 

As  in  other  ecumenical  conversations  with  Anglicans  around  the  world,  the  chief 
difficulty  the  Episcopal  Church  has  voiced  with  the  COCU  proposal  concerns 
reconciliation  of  ministries.  The  venerable  Chicago  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  and  with  it 
the  historic  succession  of  bishops  is  at  the  centre  of  this  matter.  As  one  bishop  put  it, 
“we  simply  do  not  see  ourselves  in  COCU,  but  we  can  easily  see  ourselves  with  the 
Lutherans”.  Coupled  with  that  attitude,  a second  ecumenical  problematic  was  a 
longing  for  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
“Anglo-Catholic”  wing  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  is  well  represented  on  SCER. 
A third  factor  was  an  increasingly  over-worked  staff  in  the  ecumenical  office  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  declining  resources  which  eventually  led  to  down- sizing  to  one 
ecumenical  staff  person  following  the  1994  general  convention. 

This  mix  led  to  a near-disastrous  resolution  proposed  by  a theology  sub-committee 
of  SCER  and  forwarded  to  the  1994  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
which,  effectively,  would  have  ended  the  Episcopal  Church’s  participation  in  COCU. 
A standing  committee  of  the  general  convention  received  and  rejected  the  SCER 
recommendation,  instructing  the  standing  committee  to  “try  again”.  Since  that  time  a 
new  COCU  working  group  has  been  appointed,  members  of  the  COCU  executive 
committee  have  met  with  SCER,  and  while  the  Episcopal  Church  has  a long  road  yet 
to  travel,  there  is  renewed  hope  that  a way  forward  can  be  found.  Many  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  Concordat  will  lead  to  a more  sympathetic  reception  of  the  COCU 
proposal.  Perhaps  the  Episcopal  Church  will  be  able  to  give  attention  to  their 
COCU  responsibility  following  the  election  of  a new  presiding  bishop  in  1998. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  has  been  the  first  of  the  nine  COCU  communions 
to  attempt  setting  in  place  the  necessary  polity  modifications  for  entry  into  covenant 
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communion.  In  1993  and  again  in  1994  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  approved  “Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”  with  the  assurance  that  a plan 
for  reconciling  Presbyterian  ministries  with  the  COCU  proposal  would  be  brought  at  a 
later  date.  In  1995,  after  years  of  work  and  struggle,  the  Special  Committee  on  COCU 
brought  to  the  assembly  a proposal  that  called  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  create  a 
special  office  called  “representative  bishop”  which,  when  empowered  to  do  so  by  an 
appropriate  governing  body  (either  presbytery  or  general  assembly),  would  represent 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  COCU  covenanting  councils.  With  the  representative 
bishop  would  also  be  sent  a representative  elder,  who  would  always  accompany  the 
bishop  in  official  acts,  as  an  expression  of  the  Presbyterian  understanding  of  episcope. 
The  special  committee’s  proposal  — significantly  — included  all  of  the  necessary 
changes  for  the  Presbyterian  Book  of  Order. 

The  assembly  committee  on  catholicity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  received  the 
1995  recommendation  with  much  resistance.  There  was  reluctance  to  institute  an 
office  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  in  the  minds  of  some  commissioners 
resembled  an  hierarchical  bishop.  In  the  end,  the  committee  could  do  little  more  than 
refer  back  to  the  special  committee  on  COCU  a series  of  questions,  concerns  and 
matters  for  clarification,  which  were  to  be  addressed  and  brought  back  to  the  1996 
general  assembly  for  action.  In  identifying  the  chief  problem,  one  commissioner  said, 
“Presbyterians  do  not  know  how  to  say  the  ‘B’  word”.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  a 
“Presbyterian  bishop”  was  difficult,  if  not  oxymoronic. 

The  1996  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  fraught  with  numer- 
ous, highly-charged  political  matters.  Among  them  was  consideration  of  the  status  of 
gay  and  lesbian  ordination,  and  the  election  of  a new  stated  clerk.  There  was  a general 
climate  of  unhappiness.  A new  political  action  group  emerged  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  which  had  significant  impact  on  the  committee  on  catholicity  to  which  COCU 
matters  were  referred.  Called  the  “Genevans”,  the  group  stood  in  strong  opposition  to 
COCU.  It  managed  to  manipulate  the  catholicity  committee’s  process,  influence  its 
decision-making,  and  obfuscate  open  consideration  of  the  proposed  amendments  to 
prepare  Presbyterians  for  reconciliation  of  ministries.  A series  of  experts  gave 
testimony  to  the  catholicity  committee,  only  one  of  whom  had  direct  experience  with 
the  COCU  dialogue.  A committee  member,  who  had  come  prepared  to  do  so,  offered  a 
substitute  motion.  Rather  than  a representative  bishop  and  representative  elder,  the 
commissioner  proposed  that  Presbyterians  send  a commission  of  the  presbytery 
whenever  a “bishop”  was  required  by  a COCU  Covenanting  Council.  The  commis- 
sion, to  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  ministers,  elders  and  deacons,  is  the 
ordinary  way  a Presbytery  conducts  ordinations.  The  catholicity  committee  saw  the 
proposal  as  an  “easy  out”,  and  quickly  embraced  the  substitute  idea.  Members  of  the 
special  committee  on  COCU,  and  ecumenical  staff  team  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
believed  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.  The  general  assembly  approved  the  new  resolution, 
and  it  is  presently  before  the  presbyteries  for  approval  or  rejection.  A simple  majority 
vote  of  the  presbyteries  is  necessary  for  the  amendments  to  become  part  of  the 
constitution. 

Obviously  the  reluctance  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  “sound  of  an  uncertain 
Presbyterian  trumpet”  raises  significant  questions  for  the  Consultation  on  Church 
Union  and  any  immediate  hope  of  a Church  of  Christ  Uniting.  In  1994  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  called  for  the  next,  and  what  was 
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hoped  to  be  last,  plenary  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  in  1998.  In  a hopeful 
gesture,  the  executive  committee  announced  that  it  would  recommend  to  the  plenary 
that  the  inaugural  liturgies  for  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting  be  set  for  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent  in  2000.  The  COCU  documents  (“Churches  in  Covenant  Communion”  and 
“The  COCU  Consensus”)  are  clear  that  a final  decision  about  the  inauguration  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  Uniting  can  only  be  made  by  the  plenary  itself.  It  will  be  1998, 
therefore,  before  final  clarity  about  the  way  forward  may  be  found.  Several  problems 
now  face  the  consultation. 

First  and  most  profoundly  is  a wonderment  about  moving  into  the  Church  of  Christ 
Uniting  with  eight  of  the  nine  original  partners.  Some  in  the  consultation  are  ready  to 
“abandon”  the  Episcopal  Church  and  move  ahead.  Some  Episcopal  ecumenical  leaders 
have  suggested  such  action  might  be  appropriate.  Others  believe  it  morally  inappropri- 
ate, after  more  than  35  years  of  work,  to  move  into  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting 
without  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Second,  members  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  must  ask  what  it  would 
mean  for  the  intended  construction  of  an  ecclesiology  which  is  “truly  catholic,  truly 
reformed,  and  truly  evangelical”,  if  the  partner  which  most  easily  brought  the  “truly 
catholic”  essence  were  not  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Uniting. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  that  if  US  Episcopal  bishops  are  not  present  at  the 
inauguration,  perhaps  other  bishops  “in  historic  episcopal  succession”,  from  Scan- 
dinavia or  the  Church  of  South  India,  might  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion liturgies.  It  is  an  intriguing  solution  which  only  approximates  the  intent  of  the 
COCU  proposal,  and  which  would  risk  rejection  (non-recognition)  by  the  Episcopal 
Church  (USA),  thus  not  achieving  the  goal  of  mutual  recognition  of  ministries. 

Third,  there  is  general  agreement  that  in  the  United  States  just  now  an  “ecumenical 
window  of  opportunity”  is  closing.  The  COCU  vote  in  1998  and  the  possibility  of  an 
inaugural  liturgy  in  2000  may  be  the  click  of  the  window  latch  as  it  shuts.  Within  the 
tension  of  such  a timetable  many  interlocutors  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  seem  to  have  become  intractable  or  silent.  Yet  members  of  the  other 
COCU  communions,  particularly  the  African-American  members,  are  looking  expec- 
tantly to  the  future.  One  may  hope  that  some  sense  of  moral  responsibility  will  break 
the  bonds  of  the  intractable  communions. 

The  shape  of  the  entire  church  in  the  United  States  is  in  flux.  While  it  goes  well 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  article  to  completely  explore  this  phenomenon,  I shall 
mention  eight  factors  which  are  reshaping  the  ecumenical  conversation  in  the  foresee- 
able future.  First,  into  the  traditional  Faith  and  Order  conversations  have  come 
Pentecostals  and  some  from  the  so-called  “religious  right”.  Although  neither  group 
would  be  excluded  from  a conversation  with  COCU,  or  membership  in  the  Consulta- 
tion, the  issues  and  matters  which  concern  them  are  different  from  the  COCU  agenda. 
Yet,  their  emergence  in  the  ecumenical  conversation  must  be  taken  seriously. 

Second,  mainline  communions,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union,  are  rapidly  changing.  The  word  “transformation”  has  been  used 
frequently  to  describe  the  phenomenon,  but  perhaps  a more  accurate  word  might  be 
“metamorphosis”,  since  many  believe  that  the  next  twenty  years  will  see  the  emerg- 
ence of  communions  which  have  gone  through  a refiner’s  fire.  Declining  financial 
resources  are  not  the  only  factor  in  this  change.  The  emphasis  on  the  human 
community  as  people  of  God,  justice,  peace,  a renewed  understanding  of  spirituality, 
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interest  in  Bible  study,  and  a general  unwillingness  to  be  rigidly  bound  by  “Tradition” 
are  characteristics  of  the  change. 

Third,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  to  have  a renewed  interest  in  ecumenical 
relationships  with  the  “separated”.  Ut  Unurn  Sint  signals  new  possibilities  which  the 
Romans  have  in  mind.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  a significant  conversa- 
tion partner-observer  of  COCU.  Each  of  the  major  commissions  and  committees  of  the 
Consultation  had  Roman  Catholic  observers,  as  did  each  of  the  plenaries. 

Fourth,  there  is  a growing  unrest  and  hostility  for  and  among  the  human 
community.  A recent  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  predicted  anarchy  within  the  next 
decade.  Saturday  morning  cartoons  on  television  — which  are  shaping  the  next 
generations  — already  herald  such  a frightening  possibility.  The  African-American 
members  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  particularly  are  insistent  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  Uniting  embrace  unity  with  justice  in  its  theological  and  missional 
life. 

Fifth,  the  distrust  of  hierarchy  and  authority  which  began  growing  following  the 
Vietnam  war  has  had  subsequently  begun  to  erode  the  traditional  influence  the 
national  church  has  had  in  the  United  States.  The  call  by  such  writers  as  Loren  Mead 
( The  Once  and  Future  Church ),  Leander  Keck  ( The  Church  Confident ),  Letty 
Russell  ( Church  in  the  Round)  and  others  for  faithful  local  witness  in  congregations 
is  not  only  being  heard  but  is  becoming  the  way  of  life  for  many.  Many  local 
churches  are  finding  the  mission  field  at  their  back  door  — sometimes  at  their  front. 
Some  have  seen  the  COCU  proposal  as  one  way  to  preserve  communal  identity  with 
a local  catholicity. 

Sixth,  a growing  pluralism  in  the  United  States  has  called  for  interfaith  dialogue 
which  siphons  energy  and  resources  from  traditional  Faith  and  Order  efforts.  Although 
it  is  counter-productive  to  judge  which  conversation  is  most  important,  it  is  a reality 
that  time  and  resources  are  being  divided. 

Seventh,  the  decline  of  financial  resources  and  membership  has  elicited  a fear  of 
extinction  among  many  mainline  communions.  The  response  has  been  a clamouring 
after  communal  “purity”  and  homogeneity  at  the  expense  of  ecumenical  openness. 

Eighth,  there  is  a paucity  of  ecumenically  aware,  ecumenically  formed,  ecumeni- 
cally experienced  pastors  and  theologians  in  the  present  leadership  of  most  commun- 
ions. Any  constructive  re- visioning  of  the  dream  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement 
simply  is  lost  on  this  generation. 

Despite  the  problems  that  face  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  and  the  quest  for 
a Church  of  Christ  Uniting,  one  continues  to  be  hopeful.  COCU  remains  one  of  the 
few  viable  ecumenical  dreams  which  could  actually  be  fulfilled  in  this  lifetime.  Like 
the  Church  of  South  India,  it  is  a multilateral  conversation  which  could  come  to 
fruition.  The  dream  remains  of  a communion  of  communions  in  local  communities, 
which  engage  together  in  mission,  ministry,  witness  and  service,  in  which  the 
ordination  of  one  is  claimed  as  valid  by  all,  in  which  structures  are  brought  in  place  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  about  God’s  will  for  this  time,  in  this  place,  and  by  these  people. 
The  hope  for  a “church”  which  finds  its  identity  not  within  itself,  but  within  the  world 
in  which  it  exists,  with  sisters  and  brothers  of  faith,  and  the  one  Triune  God  it  serves, 
is  a valid  hope.  The  call  for  an  ecclesiological  reality  of  a church  “truly  catholic,  truly 
reformed,  and  truly  evangelical”  continues  to  ring  in  our  ears  as  a compelling  call  into 
God’s  future.  One  can  only  hope,  with  the  Groupe  des  Dombes,  that  out  of  a sense  of 
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conversion  to  the  gospel  we  may  realize  this  future  which  continues  to  appear  to  be 
God’s. 


Contact  person : Rev.  Dr  Daniell  C.  Hamby,  General  Secretary,  Consultation  on 
Church  Union,  Research  Park,  151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ  08540-1514,  USA. 


The  Ecumenical  Partnership  between  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

PAUL  A . CROW,  JR 

Bilateral  unity  conversations  in  the  US  between  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the 
Congregational  Churches  and  the  Christian  Connection  Churches  — two  predecessors 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  — were  held  as  early  as  1912.  Afterwards  various 
dialogues  took  place  intermittently  until  the  formation  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  1957.  Between  1961  and  1966  official  church  union  conversations  were  held 
between  the  Disciples  and  the  UCC,  but  were  temporarily  suspended  in  1965  in  order 
to  devote  full  energies  to  the  multi-denominational  Consultation  on  Church  Union, 
constituted  in  1962.  Then  in  1975  it  was  decided  to  resume  the  bilateral  conversations 
while  continuing  commitment  to  COCU. 

In  1977  the  Disciples  general  assembly  and  the  UCC  general  synod  authorized  a 
new  study  process  that  would  test  the  prospects  of  visible  unity  between  these  two 
churches,  both  of  which  had  a unique  ecumenical  identity.  In  1985  the  two  assemblies 
approved  a Declaration  of  Ecumenical  Partnership,  which  rooted  the  new  relationship 
in  theological  affirmations  of  the  church  and  its  unity,  and  identified  three  primary 
marks  of  ecumenical  partnership  — responding  together  in  mission,  theological  work 
that  leads  to  full  communion,  and  common  worship,  especially  frequent  sharing  in  the 
Lord’s  supper. 

The  term  “ecumenical  partnership”  was  chosen  deliberately  in  order  to  signal  that 
the  goal  is  not  a merger  of  structures  but  “a  relationship  of  genuine,  substantive, 
tangible  oneness  focused  on  faith,  sacramental  life,  ministry  and  mission”.  This 
concept  of  unity  was  spread  abroad  in  the  churches  in  a fundamental  statement  on  “The 
Vision  of  Ecumenical  Partnership”  (1988).  “We  are  working,”  said  the  national 
ecumenical  partnership  committee,  “towards  that  day  when  our  two  churches  can 
claim  together  our  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ,  a time  when  we  can  say  without 
qualification:  your  baptism  is  our  baptism,  your  table  is  our  table,  your  people  and 
pastors  are  ours,  your  mission  and  witness  are  ours,  your  decisions  we  own  and 
respect.”  The  vision  statement  also  made  clear  that  this  partnership  “is  set  within  the 
context  of  our  commitments  to  other  churches  in  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union, 
councils  of  churches,  and  international  dialogues”. 

By  1989  the  emerging  relationships,  trust  and  theological  consensus  had  grown  to 
the  point  that  the  general  assembly  and  general  synod  declared  “full  communion” 
between  these  two  churches.  By  this  time  cooperation  in  mission,  Christian  education, 
and  youth  conferences  and  joint  region/conference  staff  and  assemblies  began  to 
appear.  The  first  Sunday  in  May  each  year  began  to  be  celebrated  by  congregations  as 
Ecumenical  Partnership  Sunday. 
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A bold  step  was  taken  in  1993  when  the  general  synod  and  general  assembly  met  in 
St  Louis,  Missouri,  during  the  same  days  (15-20  July).  While  the  deliberative  sessions 
were  held  separately  — yet  in  the  same  convention  building  — the  common  gathering 
was  expressed  in  common  worship  services,  joint  seminars,  special  dinners  and  other 
acts  of  hospitality,  and  one  joint  plenary  session  whose  actions  on  ecumenical  decisions 
were  taken  together.  Afterwards  some  regions  and  conferences  adapted  this  model  for 
their  assemblies.  A second  national  common  gathering  is  being  planned  for  2001 . 

In  1995  the  Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  (Disciples)  and  the  United  Church 
Board  for  World  Ministries  (UCC)  voted  to  form  a Common  Program  Board.  The 
intention  is  not  an  organizational  merger;  endowments  and  identities  remain  intact. 
The  desire  however  is  to  have  a common  approach  and  administration  related  to  the 
global  witness  of  the  church.  Through  the  Common  Program  Board  missionaries  are 
jointly  appointed;  the  historic  overseas  partners  of  each  church  are  jointly  claimed; 
programme  staff  function  together  (e.g.,  one  area  staff  person  for  Africa,  Latin 
America,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  so  on  serves  both  churches).  Endow- 
ments, institutional  commitments  and  legal  identities  remain  as  before.  The  Board 
becomes  an  arena  where  unity  will  emerge  as  these  two  churches  seek  new  ways  “to 
hear,  tell  and  participate  in  the  story  of  God’s  love  made  known  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ; 
share  in  God’s  healing  of  creation;  engage  in  dialogue,  witness  and  common  cause 
with  people  of  other  faiths  and  movements  with  whom  we  share  a vision  of  justice, 
peace,  and  the  integrity  of  creation”.  This  process  of  partnership  in  world  mission  is  in 
the  early  stages  and  will  be  tested  by  the  desire  for  Christian  unity  in  these  churches 
and  boards. 

Commitment  to  seek  the  mutual  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  our  ordained 
ministries  has  always  been  on  the  ecumenical  partnership  agenda.  As  far  as  these  two 
churches  have  similar  ecclesiologies,  the  dialogue  on  ministry  has  allowed  rather  easy 
consensus.  Some  tension  has  developed  over  the  role  of  elders  (Disciples)  in  the 
Lord’s  supper  (eucharist),  the  level  of  theological  education  required  for  ordination, 
and  the  inflammatory  issue  of  the  ordination  and  ministerial  service  of  gay  and  lesbian 
ministers.  At  the  July  1993  general  synod  and  general  assembly  the  ordained 
ministries  of  the  Disciples  and  the  UCC  were  reconciled  in  a common  liturgy  which 
prayerfully  acknowledged  each  other’s  ministry  as  “a  ministry  of  grace  and  a valid  and 
full  ministry  of  the  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ”.  In  addition  both  churches  have  revised 
their  policies  and  criteria  for  the  order  of  ministry  in  order  to  implement  the  intentions 
of  reconciliation.  Ordinands  will  be  given  the  status  of  “ecumenical  partner  minister” 
in  the  other  church. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  ministries,  the  emphasis  has  turned  to  “reception”, 
helping  congregations  throughout  the  US  to  accept  the  vision  and  to  live  out  practically 
the  ecclesial  unity  of  ecumenical  partnership.  To  this  end,  the  national  ecumenical 
partnership  committee  is  preparing  congregational  resources  — curriculum,  models  of 
local  mission,  eucharistic  sharing  and  common  ordinations  — that  will  encourage 
partnership  among  ministers  and  congregations  in  their  communities.  In  this  strategic 
period  the  vision  and  experience  of  “covenant  communion”  in  the  Consultation  on 
Church  Union  and  of  koinonia  (communion)  ecclesiology  set  forth  by  the  WCC’s 
Faith  and  Order  commission  will  be  essential. 

In  its  past  and  present  the  ecumenical  partnership  is  wrestling  with  some  of 
the  same  tough  issues  on  the  agenda  of  every  current  proposal  for  church  union  on 
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the  American  scene:  (1)  a weakened  sense  of  the  biblical  mandate  for  unity; 
(2)  institutional  and  financial  crises  that  cause  a preoccupation  with  denominational 
survival;  (3)  a strong  localism  that  gives  little  credence  to  becoming  a universal, 
multicultural  church;  (4)  the  relationship  between  bilateral  and  multilaterals; 
(5)  differing  understandings  of  diversity  in  the  church,  symbolized  by  the  deep,  almost 
unreconcilable,  conflict  over  the  acceptance  of  gay  and  lesbian  life-styles. 

Contact  persons:  Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  Christian 
Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  P.O.  Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206,  USA.  Tel. 
+ 1.317  635.3100,  fax  635.3700;  and  Rev.  John  H.  Thomas,  United  Church  of  Christ, 
700  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH  44115,  USA.  Tel.  +1.216  736.2101,  fax 
736.2120. 


Brief  Accounts  of  Other  Moves  towards  Union 

The  following  brief  notices  cover  moves  towards  church  unions,  or  towards  further 
expressions  of  koinonia  among  churches,  as  well  as  progress  in  unions  or  union 
discussions  reported  in  earlier  surveys.  These  accounts  have  been  developed  from  a 
variety  of  sources  as  indicated. 

ITALY 

The  Baptist  General  Assembly  and  the  Synod  of  the  Waldensian  and  Methodist 
Churches 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  highly-developed  relationship  between  churches  belong- 
ing to  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (mainly  from  Reformed/Presbyterian 
and  Congregationalist  traditions)  and  Baptists.  Its  special  character  also  reflects  the 
fact  that  all  the  bodies  involved  are  minority  churches.  Joint  sessions  have  been  held  in 
1990  and  1995,  with  the  churches  reflecting  on  such  issues  as  evangelism,  proselytism 
and  ecumenism.  Although  problems  are  seen  in  bringing  together  their  differing  forms 
of  church  order,  the  churches  are  determined  to  work  together  as  far  as  possible.  This 
will  include  exchanges  of  ministries  and  cooperative  work  on  evangelism  and 
diaconia. 

[Based  on  an  account  by  Dr  Dagmar  Heller ] 

INDIA 

Union  discussions  continue  in  the  framework  of  the  Joint  Council  of  the  Church  of 
North  India,  the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar. 
A central  issue  continues  to  be  the  future  role  of  particular  traditions  — such  as  a 
distinctive  liturgical  pattern  and  language  — within  a united  church.  Following 
discussions  at  the  sixth  international  consultation  of  united  and  uniting  churches, 
preliminary  consideration  has  been  given  to  a “union  meeting”  which  would  explore 
afresh  the  basic  options  and  possibilities  before  the  churches  in  India  today. 
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In  addition,  discussions  are  reported  between  the  Mar  Thoma  Church  and  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  India.  Further  details  on  these  will  be  available  in  the  next 
survey. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  churches  played  an  important  role  in  the  recent  momentous  political  and  social 
changes  in  South  Africa;  indeed  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa,  as 
reported  in  previous  issues  of  this  survey,  was  formed  in  prophetic  anticipation  of 
those  changes.  Now  — as  the  following  accounts  make  plain  — all  the  churches  are 
working  to  manifest  the  radical  inclusiveness  of  the  gospel  more  fully  within  their  own 
lives. 

Apostolic  Faith  Mission 

South  Africa’s  oldest  and  largest  Pentecostal  denomination  has  announced  the 
reunion  of  its  black  and  white  groups,  ending  the  racial  separation  which  has  prevailed 
in  the  church  since  1913. 

Unity  discussions  had  begun  already  in  1975,  leading  to  the  formation  in  1992  of  a 
“composite”  division  — with  equal  standing  with  the  white  church  — including  black, 
coloured  and  Indian  groups  (church  member  Frank  Chikane,  former  SACC  general 
secretary,  was  elected  president  of  the  “composite  group”  in  May  1993).  The  reunion, 
marked  in  April  1996,  brings  together  about  400,000  members  from  the  “composite” 
branch  and  210,000  from  the  single,  or  white,  grouping.  It  would,  according  to  a 
church  statement,  make  the  mission  and  message  of  the  AFM  more  credible  and  would 
have  a “profound  effect”  on  the  church  and  on  society  as  a whole.  The  unity  move  is 
seen  as  an  opportunity  and  impulse  for  reconciliation  and  renewal  within  the  church;  as 
a church  memorandum  put  it,  “although  structural  unity  is  not  all  that  unity  is  about, 
we  believe  that  this  visible,  outward  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  church  opens  the 
doors  for  the  change  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  white  and  black  membership  of  the 
church.” 

The  church  has  emphasized  that  although  it  has  no  immediate  plans  to  join  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches  (SACC),  it  intends  to  continue  working  with  a 
range  of  ecumenical  partners. 

[Based  on  a report  in  the  Ecumenical  News  International  Bulletin,  no.  7,  15  April 
1996,  p.5] 

Reformed  Churches 

The  Uniting  Reformed  Church  in  Southern  Africa  (URCSA),  formed  in  April  1994 
as  reported  in  the  previous  edition  of  this  survey,  brought  together  the  black  and 
mixed-race  churches  which  had  been  established  as  separate  bodies  in  1857  by  the 
white  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Since  the  new  union  the  burning  question  in  South 
African  church  life  has  been:  When  will  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  (DRC)  move  into 
this  union,  thus  signalling  its  movement  beyond  the  ideology  and  the  era  of  apartheid? 

Intense  and  sometimes  difficult  discussions  have  continued  within,  and  between, 
the  DRC  and  URCSA.  The  DRC  general  synod  affirmed  an  agreement  with  the 
URCSA  on  a procedure  towards  union,  to  be  based  at  least  on  the  three  Reformed 
confessions  which  they  hold  in  common.  Several  DRC  provincial  synods  (the  first 
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being  West  Transvaal)  have  approved  these  moves  towards  unity,  while  noting 
reservations  or  asking  for  clarifications  on  particular  points. 

For  the  URCSA  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  DRC  should  make  an  explicit  renunciation 
of  apartheid,  and  appropriate  confession,  as  a precondition  for  further  movement  into 
union.  Thus  it  has  insisted  that  a fourth  confessional  standard  — the  Belhar  Confession 
— should  be  among  the  bases  of  the  union.  (This  was  developed  in  1986  by  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Mission  Church,  one  of  the  constituent  churches  of  the  URCSA,  and  links 
church  unity  to  the  insistence  that  the  theological  justification  of  apartheid  is  a heresy.) 
In  November  1996  the  URCSA  stated  that  “unqualified  acceptance”  of  the  Belhar 
Confession  was  necessary;  the  DRC  has  replied  that  this  is  “not  an  option  at  this 
moment”.  Additional  differences  have  arisen  over  church  order,  with  the  DRC  seeking 
a “flexible  model”  allowing  to  congregations  to  choose  regional  church  structures 
based  on  language,  and  the  URCSA  desiring  a form  of  unity  which  encompasses  all 
levels  of  church  life,  from  congregations  to  the  general  synod. 

Such  difficulties  led  the  URCSA  to  say  in  the  latter  half  of  1996  that  union  talks 
were  “deadlocked”.  There  is,  nonetheless,  a powerful  urgency  to  the  search  for  union, 
and  few  doubt  that  progress  will  eventually  be  made.  Still  to  be  addressed  are 
questions  from  a third  partner  in  the  unity  discussions,  the  Reformed  Church  in  Africa, 
whose  constitutency  is  drawn  from  the  Indian  population. 

[Based  on  accounts  in  the  DRC  News,  vol.  19,  no.  1,  April  1995,  pp.1-3;  News 
Exchange  of  the  Reformed  Ecumenical  Council,  vol.  32,  no.  9,  Sept.  1995,  p.l;  vol. 
32,  no.  11,  Nov.  1995,  pp.1-2;  vol.  33,  no.  9,  Sept.  1996,  pp.1-2,  and  no.  12,  Dec. 
1996,  p.2] 

Lutheran  churches 

The  Lutheran  churches  in  South  Africa,  which  have  been  divided  along  racial  lines 
since  1912,  continue  to  struggle  towards  a single,  inclusive  Lutheran  body.  The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Southern  Africa  (ELCSA)  includes  700,000  black 
persons;  there  are  some  14,000  white  persons  in  other  Lutheran  churches.  The  desire 
of  all  parties  is  for  union  to  occur  “as  soon  as  possible”,  but  the  process  has  proved 
more  difficult,  and  slower,  than  expected.  Difficulties  have  arisen  particularly  in  the 
area  of  church  order:  whether  the  church  constitution  should  be  basically  episcopal  or 
presbyterial,  how  dioceses  should  be  formed,  the  legal  and  financial  relationship  of 
congregations  to  the  church  as  a whole. 

But  more  fundamental  is  the  question  of  how  the  different  constituencies,  which 
have  been  divided  for  years  along  racial  lines,  can  now  relate  to  one  another  within  a 
single  church  body.  This  challenges  all  the  churches  to  deal  with  the  legacy  of 
apartheid,  to  face  honestly  how  they  have  dealt  with  one  another  in  the  past,  and  to 
pass  together  through  a process  of  self-examination  and  just  reconciliation  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  a new  start. 

[Based  on  a report  in  Lutheran  World  Information,  no.  2,  1996,  pp.6-7] 
Seventh-Day  Adventist 

Although  Seventh-Day  Adventist  congregations  in  the  Cape  area  are  racially 
mixed,  their  administrative  structures  (conferences)  still  follow  a pattern  of  racial 
division  dating  from  at  least  the  1920s.  (The  corresponding  conferences  are  already 
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united  in  the  Natal  and  Free  State  churches,  and  still  divided  in  the  Transvaal).  Efforts 
to  unite  the  conferences  in  the  Cape  area  failed  when  the  white  conference  attained 
70  percent  — instead  of  the  required  75  percent  — vote  in  favour  of  disbanding  in 
order  to  form  a single  administrative  structure.  The  black  conference  had  voted  97  per- 
cent, and  the  coloured  (mixed-race)  conference  94  percent,  in  favour  of  disbanding. 

The  white  conference  will  continue  its  efforts  “to  remove  all  racial  connotations” 
in  the  life  and  order  of  the  churches;  meanwhile  it  was  reported  that  with  their 
members  “crying  out”  for  unity,  the  black  and  coloured  conferences  may  pursue  their 
own  plan  for  unity,  until  they  can  be  joined  by  the  white  conference. 

[Based  on  an  account  in  Ecumenical  News  International  Bulletin,  no.  23,  20  Nov. 
1996,  pp. 26-27] 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  Mennonite  Church  and  the  General  Conference  Mennonite  Church 

The  two  largest  Mennonite  denominations  in  the  US  and  Canada  have  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  form  a single  church.  The  two  groups,  meeting  at  a joint 
convention  in  late  July  1995,  also  approved  a common  confession  of  faith.  The  new 
church  will  bring  together  different  “wings”  of  the  Mennonite  movement  in  the  US  and 
Canada:  one  (the  Mennonite  Church)  stemming  principally  from  immigration  from 
southern  Germany,  Alsace  and  Switzerland,  and  the  other  (the  General  Conference) 
from  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  two  churches  already  cooperate  in  diaconal  work 
through  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee.  The  union  will  create  a new  church  body 
of  some  160,000  members. 

[Based  on  a report  in  The  Christian  Century,  30  Aug. -6  Sept.  1995,  p.810] 

United  Methodist  Church  (UMC);  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (AMEC); 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  (AMEZ);  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  (CME) 

Moves  continue  towards  union  among  four  Methodist  churches  based  in  the  United 
States,  following  an  “historic  vote”  by  more  than  50  bishops  from  the  four  churches 
meeting  in  April  1995  in  Austin,  Texas.  The  union,  foreseen  for  consummation 
early  in  the  next  millennium,  would  form  a new  church  with  a total  membership  of 
14  million  members  in  some  50,000  congregations. 

The  union  proposal  requires  the  churches  to  face  serious  issues  in  their  own 
lives  and  in  the  broader  society.  The  UMC,  itself  the  result  of  two  union  processes 
(in  1939  and  in  1968),  is  the  second  largest  Protestant  denomination  in  the  USA,  with 
8.7  million  members;  its  membership  is  predominantly  white,  with  a significant 
African-American  presence  (some  300,000  persons)  as  well  as  Hispanic  and  Asian 
membership.  The  AME,  AMEZ  and  CME  churches  are  basically  African-American  in 
membership,  with  3.5  million,  1.2  million  and  718,000  members  respectively.  The 
difference  in  size  among  the  churches  inevitably  poses  problems,  as  ways  must  be 
found  for  all  of  them  to  participate  significantly  in  the  life  and  governance  of  the  new 
united  church. 
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But  more  significant  is  the  burden  of  racism  within  US  history:  the  AME,  AMEZ 
and  CME  churches  were  all  formed  between  1787  and  1870  in  response  to  racial 
discrimination  and  exclusion  experienced  by  African-Americans  within  the  Methodist 
movement  in  the  US.  Thus  one  explicit  goal  of  the  union  will  be,  as  Bishop  Herbert 
Skeete  put  it,  to  “demonstrate  that  [Christianity]  can  rise  beyond  racial  division”.  This 
is  an  opportunity  — and  a challenge  — at  the  local  level  to  build  relationships  and  trust 
within  the  broad  membership  of  the  four  churches.  Such  a process  would  not  only 
contribute  to  the  lives  of  these  four  churches,  but  to  moves  towards  justice  and 
reconciliation  in  US  society  as  a whole. 

[Based  on  an  account  in  Ecumenical  News  International  Bulletin,  no.  9,  9 May  1995, 
PP-7-8] 
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